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For Our Dumb Animals by REV. GEORGE W. KING, Ph.D., People’s Temple, Boston 


WHY BE KIND? 


4 HE story goes that an American 
farmer bought a pair of oxen 
and when he began to use them 
found that they did not under- 
stand his language. The fact 
was they had been trained 
by a German and did not un- 
derstand English. The Ameri- 
can owner could do nothing 
with them and was obliged to 
sell them. But there is a 
language which all oxen and 
all dumb creatures can under- 
stand—the language of kindness, the language 
of both tongue and deed. 

There are many reasons why 
interested in the 
animals. 

The first reason is because the proper treatment 
of the dumb creatures around us is Christian. 
“A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast”’ 
is a familiar saying of the Bible, and our Savior 
said the Heavenly Father is mindful of sparrows. 
In the nature of the case, we know the Creator 
must be mindful of the creatures he has created. 
If to be a Christian is to be like Christ and to be 
like Christ is to be like God, then surely to be a 
Christian is to be merciful to everything that 

hath breath. 

The second reason that | will name for being 
kind to dumb creatures is that it indicates 
refinement on the part of those who exercise 


one should be 
prevention of cruelty to 


kindness. The brutal and cowardly man is 
the unkind man. ‘‘The bravest are the ten- 
derest.”” 


Economic considerations should lead us to be 
kind and gentle to the dumb creatures that serve 
us. ‘‘The stingy feeder,’’ we are told, ‘cheats 
himself as well as the cow.’”” The Kansas Ex- 
periment Station has learned that the same cows 
fed properly and cared for kindly will pay the 
owner much better than cows not so treated. 
The report says: ‘‘Our cows were petted, com- 
fortably sheltered, never driven faster than a 


slow walk, and never spoken to in an unkind 
tone.”’ The result was twice as much butter 
and milk from the cows so treated, along with 
proper feeding. Experiments show that cows 

bothered with flies will not yield so good milk, 
and it costs more to keep a horse allowed to be 
troubled with flies. Hence the farmer is advised 
to spray his cows and screen his stables. It is 
said chickens will not lay so well if frightened or 
abused. Similar things can be said of all do- 
mestic creatures that serve for labor or food. 
The man on the wagon who abuses his horse 
must pay for it in the feed box. 

The humanizing influence on those practising 
humane sentiments is, perhaps, the greatest 
reason for kindness to dumb creatures. It is 
said in the Scriptures that the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together. This prophecy need not 
be regarded figuratively, but literally. The dog 
was once a ferocious creature, but has been 
civilized under humane influences. The ferocity 
has in large measure been bred out of him. 
There is no doubt the same might be done with 
the wildest and most savage of beasts. The 
savage in man is being bred out of him by the 
constant inculcation of humane sentiments. The 
promise of evolution is that man shall one day 
learn war no more. The brutal in him will give 
place to brotherhood and arbitration will settle 
what war has settled in the past at most awful 
cost. The teaching of humane sentiments 
toward the lower creatures is one of the methods 
of breeding inhumanity out of man. If the 
efforts of such a society as this paper represents 
did no more than educate man in humanity; 
that is, if we had to eliminate all good to the 
animal world by the efforts, the results would be 
greatly to be striven for. When the world's 
parliament settles all international disputes by 
debate rather than by bloodshed—and the time 
is hastening when such a parliament will so settle 
disputes—the humane efforts of today will have 
to receive a large share of credit for the result. 

May God speed the efforts being made in the 
line of this noble work! 


For Our Dumb Animals by EDWARD C. BUTLER, Secretary of the S. P. C. A. in the City of Mexico 


IF MADERO IS PRESIDENT 


N incident occurred last Friday in the City 
of Puebla, that has thrown a beautiful 
side-light on the character of Mr. Fran- 
cisco I. Madero, the man who, in all 
human probability, will be elected 

President of Mexico next October. The incident 
is best described in the following letter addressed 
to the secretary of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals in the City of 
Mexico. The letter is from Miss Rosa Mena, 
secretary of the Puebla Society, a young teacher 
who for five years has, almost single-handed, 
fought the battle of the dumb brutes in Puebla, 
although lately many of the best people in that 
Mexican city have commenced to support her 
work. 

Referring to a gala performance given in 
Puebla, last Friday, jointly by the Temperance 
League and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, in honor of Mr. Madero, 
Miss Mena says: 

“Replying to your letter of the fifteenth, I beg 
to state that in fact we did unite with the Tem- 
perance League in a festival in honor of Mr. 
Madero, and it was a splendid performance. 
I made a short address to Mr. Madero, in the 
name of our group, the Puebla Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

“When Mr. Madero replied, he praised the 
labors of the Temperance League, and his eulogy 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was most hearty. He characterized 


our labors as ‘arduous, but highly significant in 
the cultivation of altruistic sentiments.’ 

“He related the following incident, which I 
quote substantially in his own words: 


‘Some 


years ago I had a passion for hunting. One time 
while in the country, on a hunting trip, I had 
the luck to fire two accurate shots.at a couple of 
deer, male and female. I ran to the place where 
they had fallen, and found the male deer dead, 
and his companion dying. As she died she 
turned on me a gaze so sad and so full of 
sweet reproach, that it impressed me _ very 
deeply, and from that day to this I have never 
hunted.’ 

“Mr. Madero continued to enlarge on the 
importance of the services which animals lend 
to mankind, and the loyalty and intelligence 
particularly of the dog and the horse. He fin- 
ished his remarks with a plea for merciful 
treatment of animals, and then said that if he 
should reach any position of public trust, we 
could count upon his decided support of our 
work. 

“Parties who are intimate with Mr. Madero 
also tell me that he is an enemy of the bull-fight. 
You can imagine we are pleased over all this, 
and we who have worked in Puebla under such 
difficulties and opposition, for five years, are 
rejoiced in view of this encouragement.’ 

It may be added to Miss Mena’s statements 
that bull-fighting is now prohibited in the state 
of Oaxaca, and a heavy tax on the sport makes it 
also practically prohibitive in the state of Vera 
Cruz. The new governor of the state of Hidalgo 
is a decided friend of the humanitarians, and a 
society is to be established in Pachuca, the capital 
of that state. Anti-bull-fighting agitation is on 
in San Luis Potosi, Nuevo Leon, and some other 
states of the Mexican Union. 


Mexico, July 19, 1911. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
LORD OF THE SPARROW 
Lord of the falling sparrow, 
List to the pitiful cry, 
Where in the beautiful forest, 
The birds of the Southland die. 
White were the plumes in the morning, 
Red in the dusk of the eve; 
Lord of the falling sparrow, 
Hark! how the little ones grieve! 


Lord of the falling sparrow, 
Silent the forest aisles, 

Where on the scene of carnage, 
The sun in its beauty smiles. 

Hushed are the calls of hunger, 
Hushed are the cries of pain, 

Lord of the falling sparrow, 
Only the dead remain. 


Lord of the falling sparrow, 
What of the woman fair, 

With the graceful, snow-white egret, 
Crowning her gleaming hair! 

Thou who dost care for the weakest, 
Beholding her pitiful shame, 

Lord of the falling sparrow, 
Show her whence it came. 

LILLIAN E. 
Shawmut, Mass. 


ANDREWS, 


SHALL WE KEEP CAGED BIRDS? 


Ina pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Other Side of 
the Bars,” Mr. Ernest Bell of the Humanitarian 
League, London, puts forward the case of the 
caged bird in a most forcible manner. All argu- 
ments used by advocates of this practice are ably 
refuted by him. Even the chief excuse, that the 
caged bird brings pleasure to the people of towns, 
he asserts is untenable from an ethical point of 
view. He tells of the cruelty exercised in catch- 
ing birds; and of those places of torment, the 
bird shops. He cites instances where the birds 
were so closely confined in narrow boxes that 
but a few survived; cases where they were 
starved to death, a diet of seeds not being suited 
to insectivorous birds; where dozens and dozens 
of birds have died from filth and lack of ex- 
ercise; and of the cruel practice of fanciers in 
thrusting red-hot needles into the eyes of the 
birds, as they are supposed to be better singers 
when blind. In many cases the frantic little 
songsters beat out their lives against the bars of 
their cages. It is a tragical picture that he 
draws, and only too true. Some few bird- 
fanciers have themselves written against the 
gross carelessness and cruelty connected with 
the keeping of these little creatures. 

In the United States, the sale of caged birds 
of American species is absolutely prohibited, 
but shipments of larks, linnets, finches, etc., are 
received from England. The loss of birds during 
the passage is very heavy. Of two shipments of 
about 1500 from Liverpool during last December, 
less than 20 per cent. of the first lot, and less than 
10 per cent. of the second, reached New York 
alive. 

So long as there is a demand for caged birds, 
just so long will the cruelty continue. How 
many stop to think that for one bird they hear 
caroling in a cage, hundreds have moped in 
silence and fallen from their perches, dead? The 
only way to stop this inhuman practice is to 
absolutely decline to keep birds imprisoned in 
cages. 


- TORTURE OF THE CAGE 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 
Not so when, held within their proper bounds, 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 
Or take their pastime in the spacious field; 
There they are privileged; and he that hunts 
Or harms them there is guilty of a wrong, 
Disturbs the economy of Nature's realm, 
Who, when she formed, designed them an abode. 
They are all—the meanest things that are, 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 
As God was free to form them at the first, 
Who, in His sovereign wisdom made them all. 
Ye, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. COWPER. 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
THE HERMIT THRUSH 
fhere was a sunset and a wooded hill, 
[here was a summer evening and a hush, 
Phen clear from out the gold-flecked depths so still, 
There came the wondrous soul-song of a thrush. 


And I was there to listen. Now the years 
Are many since that evening and that song; 
Thrushes make music now for other ears, 
And other thrushes to that haunt belong. 


But my sweet bird sang an immortal note, 
The far call of a homesick heart for Heaven, 

And, though the time and distance are remote, 
Through all the weary waiting years at even 


There comes a hush at sunset 'mid the stress, 
The rush of labor with its fret and care; 
I seem to hear from out the wilderness, 
That plaintive bird-song that was like a prayer! 
MARY BAILEY 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


AN ORIOLE’S NEST 

A merchant in a Michigan city, who is an 
admirer of birds, has on exhibition in his store 
window an oriole’s nest, with this sign: ‘‘Ameri- 
can Ingenuity—By the Golden Oriole.” 

He considers it a marvel of construction as have 
thousands of others who have watched and ex- 
amined the work of this clever architect. With 
what wondrous skill are the materials wrought 
into shape, knots perfectly tied, threads deftly 
interwoven and the whole structure securely 
suspended by ways that defy all human ingenuity! 
The oriole’s nest is one of the wonders of the 
bird world. Whenever you chance to view it, 
just recall too, that 
“No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 

No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert; 

No glue to join; his little beak was all, 

And yet how neatly finished! 

What nice hand, with every implement and means 

of art, 

And twenty years’ apprenticeship to boot, 

Could make me such another?” 


THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN 

The prairie chicken, heath-hen, or pinnated 
grouse, is one of the handsomest of wild fowl. 
It was so numerous in the early colonial days that 
apprentices must not be compelled to eat its 
meat oftener than twice weekly. 

Between 1870 and 1875 prairie chickens ex- 
isted in such abundance in most of the western 
states that carload after carload was shipped to 
seaboard cities. Twenty years later from these 
same localities it was reported that prairie 


chickens were ‘very scarce,” and today the 
number has dwindled almost to extinction. A 
feeble remnant of about two hundred yet re- 
mains on Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts, in 
which state it is unlawful to buy, sell, or other- 
wise dispose of them or to have them in posses- 
sion. So recklessly have these birds been killed 
off that the entire species, once thought inex- 


haustible, seems likely soon to disappear from 
the earth. 


The bird is the balance in nature, keeping 
under the insect life, that fruit and grain 
may ripen and animals and men may live. 


Photograph from National Audubon Society 


YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOO 


By J. A. MacMAHON in Outdoor Life 


BIRDS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


N the philosophy of migrant 
birds there is an intrusion on 
the silence of the night which 
students of bird life have not 
yet been able to understand; 
and, though we peer with per- 
sistent stare into the pierce- 
less upper world in an attempt 

to enjoy a view of the passing feathered throng, 
which the peculiar sounds that come down to 
us tell us of, yet all is nebulous, save the occa- 
sional passing athwart the moon’s face of the 
distended wings and strained necks of a stray 
feathered migrant. 

The twice-a-year movement — north, then 
south—of countless millions of birds that come 
to us from the warmth of the tropics are re- 
minders of the everlasting train of the seasons 
and of the mysterious instinct that prompts 
the lengthy flights of the silent aerial passengers 
of the wught. 

The unfailing regularity with which the 
winged nocturnal travelers go south each year, 
at the time they do, over so many thousands of 
miles through the half-lit nights is suggestive 
of a knowledge of the game laws, and of an un- 
derstanding that the ‘‘open’’ season would soon 
be on and then they might be compelled to run 
the gauntlet of destruction. 

The guiding instinct by which the little mi- 
grants cover wonderful distances—with a pe- 
culiar confidence—in their lofty and_long- 
sustained flights between the twilight of dusk 
and the dawning of another day seems to be 
unsolvable by man’s comparatively obtuse 
senses. 

The life and stamina of the north country, 
which stragglers from passing flocks reveai while 
on their southward trek, are indicative of the 
contented and felicitous life passed by these 
wanderers during the months whiled away by 
them in their near-Arctic temporary domestic 
dwelling-places while rearing their varied 
broods, and their plump condition is clear evi- 
dence that the food problem has been satis- 
factorily met by them. 

The strong feeling of unrest affecting all birds 
and animals during what is commonly regarded 
as the migratory season is undoubtedly inher- 
ited; and, though man, also, impatiently feels 
the luring call of the faraway land, yet neither 
man’s own knowledge of himself, the hooting 
of the owl, the soft cooing of the dove nor the 
sweet call or song floating to earth from among 
the invisible flutter of wings that pass in the 


night leads him to any human discernment of 
the why or the wherefore of this gregarious and 
migratory instinct. In this, man’s limitation 
is notable 

The southward fleeting of birds in general and 
the coming later on of other birds are all weather- 
wise messengers announcing the passing of an- 
other summer and the near approach of fall. 

The crimson clinging vines, glorifying the life 
of autumnal days are early notified by indolent 
stragglers making their way to the land of con- 
stant summer that the hushed and dreamy days 
are at hand, and the first dropping leaves will 
soon rustle in the woodlands, and after that will 
come the ‘“‘phantom frosts’’ with the nights cool 
and still and naught but a tender dream left of 
the gay summer of but yesterday. 

The few south-bound transients that carelessly 
linger seem to forget that the fall equinox is 
past, and that where were grassy meads, nur- 
tured by wimpling streams, providing abundance, 
will rise sedges sere and drear and the woods and 
meadows will be given up to hardier races such 
as the sparrows, the cheery bob-white and the 
graceful, handsomely garnished pheasants. 

The over-abundance of energy so conspicuous 
in the migratory birds in their spring flight 
from zone to zone is largely absent in their 
south-bound passage, and a more subdued 
activity seems to be their inclination as they 
pass on to the land of summer. 

The departure, whether affectionate or in- 
different, to the always summer land for a few 
months of indolence, is concealed by the dark- 
ness of the night, and only by the morrow’s 
knowledge of their absence do we become 
aware they have gone south to spend the winter 
and enjoy a habitat more congenial than is 
afforded by the frosty mornings of the bracing 
North. 

The northern and then southern wanderings 
of birds of passage is very beautifully expressed 
by that fine nature-lover, William Cullen 
Bryant, in his ‘Ode to a Waterfowl,” in which 
he says: 


“Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.” 
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TWO DISCOURSES 
Saint Francis, so the quaint old tale doth run, 
Returning homeward with his labors done, 
Entered a glade at setting of the sun. 


Awearied from the long and fasting day, 
He leaned against a trunk of hoary gray 
For brief refreshing, ere his onward way. 


Full straightway an audience drew near; 
On floating wing from out the ether clear, 
On fluttering pinion free from woodland fear. 


The aged saint, with face serene and mild, 
Looked on the concourse and as gently smiled, 
Spake to each birdling as a tender child. 


The birds, enrapt, gave reverent silent heed; 
Waited in peace his teaching’s utmost meed, 
Stayed for his blessing and his mild “‘Godspeed.”’ 


So ran the tale, and it came back to me 
As I, too, leaned upon a hoary tree, 
While bird companions paused or flitted free. 


So ran the olden tale, but different mine; 

For through that hour of glimmering shade and 
shine 

To me the birds preached sermons, line by line. 


GRACE JEWETT AUSTIN. 


THE CALL OF THE COUNTRY 
{From Speech of Senator Bailey in United States Senate, 
July 20, 1911] 

We have heard much in recent years about 
the danger of withdrawing our people from the 
country and concentrating them in our cities. 
Can we reverse or even arrest that tendency 
by subtracting from the profits of the farm and 
adding to the comforts of the city? No, sir, 
if you expect intelligent and worthy men to 
answer your call of ‘back to the farm” you must 
make farm life more attractive, and you must 
help the farmers to improve their homes and 
beautify their surroundings. I am not able to 
understand how any man could prefer the city, 
with its bitter strifes, its narrow jealousies, its 
tumults, and its passions, over the country, 
where the springs and streams, the fields and 
pastures, the woodlands and meadows speak to 
us in ravishing language and bring us close to 
the great, throbbing heart of nature. There I 
would be glad to spend my days, and “far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife,’ pursue 
those studies which elevate the mind and purify 
the ambition. 

I could walk forever in peace among its herds 
and flocks and horses. I love its cattle, which 
supply the human race with meat and drink; I 
love its sheep, whose flesh gives strength and 
whose fleece gives comfort to the family of men; 
and above its cattle and sheep I love its horses, 
for they are man’s best friend and servant. As 
he walks with steady tread between the furrows 
helping his master to produce the cotton and the 
corn which clothes and feeds the world; as 
through the days and years he draws his burden 
in our towns and cities, patiently performing the 
drudgery of commerce; on the eld of battle, 
where with flashing eyes and foaming sides he 
bears his martial rider to victory or to death; 
and on the race-course, where with distended 
nostril and quivering nerve he struggles with his 
kind for the supremacy in stamina and speed; at 
all times and in all places the horse is the noblest 
of God’s dumb creatures. 


~ 


The above is a picture of W. Keith Rogers of Camden, 
Michigan, and his dog, Carlo. Keith is the son of the 
proprietor of the Camden Advance, and is a devoted reader 
‘of Our Dumb Animals. Carlo is only a year and a half old. much longer if possible. 

He enjoys being hitched to a wagon or sled fully as much as Don’t keep him chained up 


his little master likes to ride behind him. 


THE CHILDREN’S HERO 


When Gameo, a water-spaniel, credited with 
saving the lives of several infants in the East 
River, died a few weeks ago in her little bunk 
close to the life savers’ station it marked the end 
of a most useful and much-admired dog. The 
New York press on the following day showed the 
esteem in which the little dog was held by all 
who had known her in the six years that she 
lived near the water front. More than a thou- 
sand children crowded around when Gameo, 
leaving behind five baby dogs nine days old, 
was put in a canvas sack, with a heavy iron bar 
for a weight, and dropped to the river bottom. 

Gameo had survived the exceedingly hot 
spell although she had suffered much from spinal 
meningitis. The five little newcomers required 
constant attention which the mother-dog gave 
as long as she was able, but the strain was too 
great. 

The news of her death spread quickly and by 
8 o’clock in the morning the children ~3sembled 
about the little shanty and asked +i <\e-" could 
see Gameo and her babies. While the run were 


preparing the canvas sack Gameo vas “* cut 
on the bulkhead and the children file 
Then rumors began to disturb chil sis .~ nds 


for it leaked out that it had been decia ‘oa 
bury the almost helpless puppies wilh ~ eii 
mother. A cry went up against tha:. ne 
children would not listen to it, but de n aded 
that the puppies be placed on a milk diet, each 
with a nursing-bottle. 

This plan was at once adopted and now the 
motherless puppies each give promise of growing 
up to strong and useful doghood. 


It is a heartless and cruel act to turn a 
dog adrift just before his annual license 
fee must be paid. 


ABOUT THE DOG 


When choosing a dog, ask your- 

self what purpose he is to serve. 
If he is to be a watch-dog and 

live out of doors, give him a good 
kennel, sheltered from wind and 
cold; make it rain-proof and keep 
it clean. 

Place his kennel on dry ground, 
facing southwest for warmth in 
the winter, and northeast for 
shade in the summer. Don’t 
place it in a damp or dismal yard. 
Make the bed of clean straw, and 
change it often. 

Feed the dog regularly twice a 
day, on meat, vegetables, and 
dog biscuit. Give him the bigger 
meal late in the day, so that he 
will not feel hungry during the 
night, and start barking. 

Put plenty of fresh water where 
he can always get it. 

Exercise is absolutely neces- 
sary for the health of the dog. 
Give him his freedom for at least 
one hour every day, of course 


day after day. The dog is an 

energetic animal, and if not al- 

lowed to work off his energy, he 
may become wild and vicious. 

The dog craves human companionship and 
unless you give him attention and care he will 
desert you or develop into an unnatural and 
uninteresting dog. 


A WORTHY POLICEMAN 
(Editorial in Rockford, Illinois, Star] 

A Chicago policeman started out on his beat 
the other day with instructions to kill every dog 
he found running at large. He had gone but a 
short distance when a little yellow dog came into 
view. The officer drew his revolver and was 
about to fire when the homeless canine ran toward 
him wagging his tail and playfully barking. 
Down came the revolver with the remark, “I 
can’t do it; it would seem like shooting a child.” 
He reported at noon to his superior who relieved 
him of his star. 

“Give me anything else to do, captain,” said 
the policeman, Mand fll do my best, but I could 
not kill that friendly little dog.” 

This policeman should not be long out of a 
job as he has a good heart. The world is in 
need of such men. Sentiment is dying out as 
commercialism advances. The world is looking 
for big, burly men, who have courage but no 
heart or sentiment. Men who from lack of 
sentiment have driven the passenger pigeon and 
the prairie chicken out of existence, and who are 
happy when slaying birds in flight, will look upon 
this policeman as a faint-heart. But his refusal 
to kill a homeless, friendless dog, marks him as a 
man worth liking and loving. He might well 
say with the bard of Avon: 

“T dare do all that becomes a man. Who 
dares do more is none.” 


A LONG LOST DOG 


Wolf, a shepherd-dog ten years old, was 
rescued from a sewer in en Massachu- 
setts, after being imprisoned for three weeks. 
Each year on the night before the Fourth of 
July this dog, through terror at the sight and 
sound of fireworks, had and stayed 
in hiding until the morning of July 5. 

This year Wolf did not return as “usual, and 
his owner at once advertised him. Though 
the dog was well known in the neighborhood no 
trace of him could be found until he was acci- 
dentally discovered by city employes in the 
large drain-pipe, thirty feet below the street. 

Too weak to utter a whine of joy the nearly 
starved dog could express his thanks to his 
rescuers only by faint wags of his tail. He was 
raised to the surface and carried home and 
revived. The men said he must have entered 
the drain at least a mile from his home and . 
that he had lived by catching rats. 
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sauva la rie 
$0 personnes 


O one long in Paris can fail to notice how © 


large a place as friend and companion the 

dog has in the affections of the people. 

Indeed throughout France, so far as 
we have had opportunity to observe, the same 
statement is true. You cannot be upon the 
street half an hour without seeing from one to 
twenty led about by a leash. More often it may 
be the hand of a woman that holds the leash, but 
not infrequently men who appear to be of the best 
class of citizens are accompanied by one or two dogs 
about which they manifest the greatest concern 
and upon which they bestow many marks of at- 
tention: This characterizes the rich and poor 
alike. The dog also earns his living in innum- 
erable cases among the working-classes, helping 
draw the cart of his master with its load of vege- 
tables or of such wares as it may contain. We 
have seen none abused or ill-treated. 

It was no surprise to us, therefore, when in 
the Paris edition of the New York Herald we 
saw recently the picture of the Dogs’ Cemetery 
which we reproduce here. And no lover of this 


PRINCE COLIERI 
ng 
Prensa Pra A 905 
Bans 


devoted friend of man, always faithful unto 
death, can wonder at the impulse out of which 
has grown, here in Paris, this realized desire to 
have a suitable spot in which to bury the bodies 
of these loyal animals whose death causes often 
so sincere and lasting a sorrow. It seems 
nothing less than ingratitude not to say bru- 


tality, to turn over to some indifferent city - 


employe, like the ashman, the body of a creature 
that ‘has been so loved as has one’s trusted dog. 
We shall more and more come to appreciate 
this spirit of regard for all that death leaves us 
of these friends, except the memory of them, 
when they themselves are gone. 

A staunch supporter of our Societies has 
humorously criticized us occasionally for the 
importance given the dog in Our Dumb Animals. 
He once went so far as to say that Mr. Angell 
literally deified the dog. So far as we have 
discovered it makes a difference whether you 
know the dog by personal experience as a man 
may know his friend or have only a general 
knowledge of him as simply a dog. 


Photographs from New York Herald 

The immediate purpose of the publication, in 
the journal above referred to, of the picture 
was to aid in the endeavor to raise by public 
subscription a monument in the country to the 
life-saving dogs of the River Brigade killed 
while on duty. Already near where the monu- 
ment is to be erected lies the body of Leo, the 
police dog, killed by apaches last November 
while defending his master.* 

This cemetery was founded in 1899. It is 
situated on what is now known as the Ile aux 
Chiens. Horses, cats and even birds are also 
buried here. Concessions are granted for three, 
five, ten, twenty or thirty years, at prices ranging 
from three to twenty dollars. For the pets of 
those who cannot afford separate graves there 
is a common grave for which no charge is made. 


*The first monument you see as you enter the archway 
of the cemetery is the well-known one erected to Barry, 
the noble St. Bernard, on which is the inscription, ‘He 
saved the life of forty persons, and was killed by the 
forty-first.”” 
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THE OLD HORSE 

The old, old horse fell slowly to the street 

No plunging drop, no sudden slip and fall, 
No wild attempt to stop its sliding feet, 

But just a patient sinking, that was all. 
An old, old horse—a bony, toil-worn beast 

That had no soul, that had no hopeful dreams, 
That knew not when the light of life had ceased 

To lure it on with ever fickle gleams. 


A common brute—yet one day it had played 
Across the pasture lands with graceful stride, 
Or some proud master’s word it had obeyed 
While nervous ripples shook its glossy hide. 
Too fine a head it had for us to think 
That it had always plodded alley ways 
And fed on curses with its food and drink 
And never heard a word of cheer or praise. 


And even brutal blows and starving years 
Had failed to break the curving of its neck 
Or rob the thoroughbred poise of its ears— 
Life had not yet made of it all a wreck. 
But now it fell all slowly to the street 
And never once attempted more to rise; 
Its heart gave up in one last broken beat, 
Death's mercy drew the veil upon its eyes. 


Dead in the harness—and the heedless crowd 
Went on; the city’s noise discordant rose; 
But nevermore should it hear curses loud 
Or flinch beneath repeated cutting blows. 
"Twas nothing much—a horse died; that was all; 
A worn-out horse, worked down to bone and skin- 
Yet sometimes men as well, worn out, will fall 
With no more living spirit left within. 


They, too, fall in the harness; and we pass 
Unheeding through the hurried, crowded’ ways; 
"Tis but one less in all the toiling mass 
That keeps the world a-whirl throughout our days. 
And pity is so brief—and comes so late! 
There is so much that lures us on ahead 
We have no time to sense the other’s fate— 
Dead in the harness; just another dead. 
—Chicago Posi. 


A good horse who has worked faithfully until 
he is worn out ought never to be sold. When he 
has become too old or worn out to serve a good 
master he should be killed in a merciful way—or 
better still, if the owner can afford it, be given 
an old age of dignified leisure, in a home of rest 
for horses. 


THE HORSES’ NOON HOUR 

The noon hour being the period immediately 
following a strenuous half day on the road, and 
just preceding another hot and heavy one in the 
afternoon, it is of vast importance that we strive 
to make this hour as comfortable for the horses 
as possible. Remove the hot, sweaty harness 
immediately after unhitching for dinner. Horses 
cannot rest with the harness on, neither can they 
eat comfortably, and besides they are liable to 
break them or get all tangled up in them while 
fighting flies or lying down to roll. 

Unless the teams are extremely hot, a cooling 
draught of fresh water should be given at once 
upon unhitching, one being careful that the 
animals do not overgorge themselves by drinking 
too fast or too much. Bathe the shoulders and 
necks to wash away dust and dirt, cool the skin, 
and help solidify the flesh, thus adding comfort 
to the animals and guarding against sore necks 
and shoulders. 

Don’t torture the already weary horses by 
placing them in a sweltering stall while they eat 
their noon-day meal. Tie them under some in- 
viting shade formed by a tree or old, open shed, 
where the breeze will reach them freely; arrange 
troughs or boxes to feed in. Indeed, one had 
better tie them out right in the glaring sun than 
in a close stifling barn or closed stall of any kind. 
The breeze thus secured will more than counter- 
balance the effect of being in the shade with 
little or no air supply. 

Before hitching up again, curry and brush 
those briny-looking spots from the hair, where the 
sweat has collected around and underneath the 
harness and dried. This not only contributes 
to the comfort of the animals at that time, but 
tends to prevent the skin from becoming scalded, 
and the hair dropping out later on. It also re- 
moves the danger of sore necks and shoulders, 
which are frequently the result of this dirt and 
grime working into and irritating the skin till 
a break is formed in it. Brushing the collars 
before harnessing is another important item that 
should receive the most careful attention at this 
period, especially as the accumulated filth is so 
easily removed if one will do it while the collars 
are still damp with sweat. 


M. COVERDELL in Successful Farming. 


Make the load according to what the horse 
can pull, not what the cart will hold. 


Courtesy of The Horseshoer's Journal 


A WELL-MATCHED PAIR 


For Our Dumb Animals 

ANOTHER DELIVERY HORSE 
BILLY is a delivery horse in 
Guymon, Oklahoma. He is 
about ten years of age, of me- 
dium size, and his color isa 
bright bay. He has delivered 
groceries for George Woods, 
his master, for a number of 
years, in his way doing much 
to make the business of the 
grocer a success. Always 
lively and willing, his good- 
natured nod, when told to go, 
was equal to a spoken “Yes, sir! I'll do my best, 
sir!’ To his master and his family, Billy was 
never a machine, but was treated as a trusted 
friend and partner. : 

If work happened to be so hurried that Billy 
had more than he could do, without unkindness, 
other help was secured for the time. So faithful 
and intelligent was he, however, that he ac- 
complished a great amount of work without 
fatigue, and help was seldom necessary. And 
surely the good care which he received daily 
had much to do with keeping up his health and 
courage. His master may have faults, but Billy 
does not believe so. 

Early enough in the morning to give him ample 
time to eat, Billy was fed, and his shining coat 
was always given careful grooming. His stable 
was kept comfortable. Although his master has 
never been called wealthy, and the stable was 
little more than a shed, it had been kept thor- 
oughly good as to roof and free from draught. 
A vacant lot adjoining was fenced in for Billy’s 
Sunday recreation-ground, and when his harness 
was taken off at night, he rolled over at will, 
and played back and forth to ease his legs. No 
wonder Billy could do a day’s work! He had 
never suffered from the torture of going thirsty 
and then having water when warm and weary, 
which causes those dreadful cramps. 

His food was always thoughtfully selected, and 
generous in quantity. And more than all, he 
was not required to do Sunday work by taking 
his master’s family out for an airing. George 
Woods may have worked once (or twice) in a 
while, at the store on Sundays to keep his work. 
up, but his horse, he felt, was entitled to a 
weekly day of rest. 

Yet, in spite of all this tender care, Billy fell 
ill. The veterinarian was called, and pronounced 
the trouble spinal meningitis. Now, as many 
horsemen know, this is a very stubborn disease, 
and many a really good master would have had 
poor Billy shot, when he heard such discouraging 
news. But Billy’s master was not thinking of 
dollars then. For weeks, Billy has had the best 
care and nursing possible, night and day. Ex- 
pense has not been spared to make him as com- 
fortable as may be, and to insure his recovery. 
Cold-hearted friends were surprised that he was 
not shot at once, since another horse could have 
been bought for much less money than Billy’s 
doctor’s bill was amounting to. But Billy’s 
master, hard-headed business man as he is, re- 
plied, ‘‘He has earned it, and more, since I 
owned him. If he hever is able to work again, 
I shall care for him as long as he lives.”’ 

Now Billy is winning back his health. He 
begins to seem like the old comrade of the grocery 
delivery, and his master is proud and pleased, 
as he has a right to be. But Billy is not to go 
back on the wagon until perfectly strong and 
well, as it seems he will soon become. Another 
horse has been hired, during Billy's long illness, 
and will continue in harness, so Billy’s master 
declares, until the “‘silent partner’ is as able to 
work as ever. This seems to the writer to be a 
good way to treat a faithful horse, and a strong 
example of practising the Golden Rule. 

ETHELYN DVER, 


Guymon, Oklahoma. 


There are a lot of men who handle horses that 
should never be allowed to drive one, says Horse 
World. They are those who yell at the animals, 
strike them, swear at them and otherwise use 
the horses roughly. Gentleness, kindness, and 
quietness are prime requisites in a teamster, if 
he would get most out of his horses at all times. 
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LEGACIES TO ANIMALS 

Mr. Virgil M. Harris, in his recent book, 
“Ancient, Curious, and Famous Wills,’’ gives 
these instances of persons who left legacies to 
animals: 

Lord Chesterfield left a sum for the support 
of his favorite cat, and so did Frederick Harper, 
who settled £100, invested in 3 per cent annuities 
on his “‘young black cat,’’ the interest to be 
paid to his housekeeper, Mrs. Hodges, as long 
as the cat should live. 

Thomas Emmett, an Englishman who died 
in October, 1871, drew a codicil to his will, 
made in 1861, as follows: 


“I bequeath to my faithful servant, Elizabeth 

Osborne, on condition that she take care of my 
favorite dog, an annuity of £50 for her life, to be 
paid to her quarterly.” 
_ Emmett had, when he made the will, a 
favorite dog named Romp, which died before 
him. Subsequently he had another favorite 
dog named Sambo, which was in his possession 
when he died. Elizabeth Osborne had taken 
care of both, and claimed the annuity on that 
ground, and the Vice-Chancellor held that she 
was entitled to it, whether or not she cared for 
Sambo. 

An Englishman named Berkeley, a man of 
fortune, who died May 5, 1805, at Knights- 
bridge, left £25 to four of his dogs, and when a 
friend remonstrated with him, pointing out that 
he might better leave the money to needy 
fellow men, he replied: “Men have attempted 
my life, whereas it was to a dog that I owe that 
I am alive.” 

Berkeley, in traveling through France and 
Italy, had been beset by brigands and saved by 
his dog. The four he pensioned were descend- 
ants of that animal, and he entered in his will 
into minute particulars as to how the money 
should be disbursed. . 

Jonathan Jackson, of Columbus, Ohio, who 
died thirty years ago, left orders to his executors 
to erect a cats’ home, the plans and specifica- 
tions for which he had prepared with great care. 
The building was to contain dormitories, a large 
dining hall, areas for conversation, grounds for 
exercise and gently sloping roofs for climbing, 
rat-holes for sport, an auditorium where the 
cats were to be assembled daily to listen to an 
accordion for one hour, “that instrument,” the 
will said, “being the nearest approach to their 
natural voices.” The will provided also for an 
infirmary, with three trained nurses and a 
surgeon. “It is man’s duty as lord of animals,”’ 
said the will, “to watch over and protect the 


lesser and feebler, even as God watches over and 
protects man.” 


BEGGED HIS HORSE’S PARDON 

In his early boyhood Count Tolstoi learned to 
be kind to animals. He tells in a story written 
for children how he and his brothers used to ride 
the old family horse, Raven, and sometimes beat 
him when he was too tired to go further. On 
one such occasion an old servant thus reproved 
him in words which he never forgot: 


“Ah, master, you have no pity! Why do you . 


beat him? He is twenty years old and is tired 
out; he can hardly breathe. Why, for a horse, 
he is as old as Timofeyitch’’—a very old peasant 
living on the place. ‘‘You might as well get on 
Timofeyitch’s back and drive him beyond his 
strength like that, with a switch. Would you 
feel no pity for him?” 

“I thought of Timofeyitch,” said Tolstoi, 
“and harkened to the man. _I got off the horse’s 
back, and when I noticed how his steaming 
sides were working, and how heavily he breathed 
through his nostrils, swishing his thin tail, I 
understood how hard it was for him. Till then 
I had thought he was as happy as I was myself. 
And I felt so sorry for Raven that I began to 
kiss his sweaty neck and to beg his pardon for 
having beaten him. ; 

“Since then I have grown up, but I always 
have pity on horses, and always remember 
Raven and Timofeyitch when I see horses 
ill-treated.” 


‘*Blessed are the merciful.”’ 


THE CHILD'S IDEAL PET 


For Our Dumb Animals 
A PAIL OF COLD WATER 

I was most impressed by the care given the 
horses during the hot weather, and I saw ever 
so many come to the troughs to drink. It was 
indeed a rare sight to see a driver pass without 
giving his horse a cooling drink and a refreshing 
bath. The horse always got the first care. 

At the watering-trough in Fort Hill square, 
Boston, on one of the hottest days, two cab 
drivers stopped to give their horses water. One 
driver got down from the seat, took a sponge and 
carefully bathed his horse’s face and neck, and 
then poured water over its head. The other 
driver showed no inclination to do this for his 
horses, and the first one after telling him how 
much horses are benefited in hot weather by 
this simple operation, proceeded to bathe the 
other horses and pour water over their heads 
also. He believed in doing to other horses as 
he would have his horses done by. 

I am glad I live in a world where there are 
such big hearts and unselfish natures. 

ALICE B. BIGELOW. 


SIGNS OF A POOR HORSEMAN 

Horses handled roughly, and rushed into stalls 
without rubbing, cleaning or sponging. 

Horses allowed to drink their fill, no matter 
how hot; or not watered at all. 

Grain fed before horses are rested and while 
overheated. 

Feet not washed or examined until horse goes 
lame. 

Horses receiving no water after eating their 
hay, until next morning. 

Scanty bedding. 

No bedding on Sundays until night and horses 
watered only twice. 

Hay and grain of poor quality and insufficient 
quantity. 

Bran mash not given because it is too much 
trouble. 

Hay-loft dusty and dirty, and dust shaken 
down into horse’s eyes and nose. 

Harness unclean; sweat allowed to accumulate 
on inside of collars. 

Horses not shod frequently enough and left 


_too smooth for slippery streets. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
FLOCK OF THE HILLS 
Down the trail they tinkle, tinkle— 
Ah, I see them single-lined; 
While the ox-eyed daisies sprinkle 
Gold upon the summer wind. 
Down the highlands where the pastures 
Are abloom with purple thyme; 
Where sure-footed o’er the boulders 
One by one they graze and climb; 
Down the highlands they are winding 
In the even and the dew 
Toward the farm-house window shining 
Like a star deep in the blue. 


And the music of their coming 

Lingers with me through the day; 
Lingers with me in the present 

When my locks are tinged with gray. 
Oh, it rings away the sadness, 

This glad music of the past, 
When adown the pleasant valley 

Even brought the sheep at last; 
Brought them with their bells a-tinkle, 

Brought them with their bells a-chime; 
And I saw them safely folded, 

In those childhood days of mine. 


Then at morning—what a glory 
When the gold had banished gray! 

Then I sent them toward the highlands, 
Up the steep path of the way 

Where I saw their dew-damp fleeces 
Catch the rose-light in the dells; 

Saw them, straying, crush beneath them 
Vagrant sprays of lily-bells; 

Heard their music as I left them 
Fainter grow along the hill 

Till it was no longer wafted; 
And the wide, wide world was still. 

LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER, 
Malden, Mass. 


Says Archdeacon Wilberforce: Wherever Para- 
dise is it contains all that made earth beautiful: 
transfigured, purified, transcendentalized. And 
we have a right to conclude that the animals 
other than man, some of whom have been as dear 
to us as man, will find their place in the Paradise 
of God. 
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Founded 7— GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 


Mass. Society ton the Prevention of Cruelty to dntiinte 
Boston, September, 1911 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Guy RICHARDSON, Editor, 45 Milk Street. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION are given on the last 
page. All who send subscriptions and remittances are 
respectfully asked to examine our report of receipts which 
is published each month, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, to kindly notify us. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions will be given. 

TEACHERS may receive the paper for one year at the 
special price of twenty-five cents. 

BACK NUMBERS of Our Dumb Animals for gratuitous 
distribution only, are for sale in small or large quantities 
at greatly reduced prices. They are specially adapted for 
distribution at fairs and exhibits of all kinds. 

ur American Humane Education Society sends this paper 
this month to the editors of the twenty-two thousand five 
hundred newspapers and magazines published on this con- 
tinent north of Mexico. 


THE LONDON ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


We spent a pleasant forenoon looking over 
this institution that is evidently meeting a real 
need in a city where both men and animals have 
so often the hardest sort of struggle for a bare 
existence. One feature of its work, and quite 
the largest, so far as the patients are concerned, 
is its ministry to the unfortunate donkeys that 
are used so commonly among the poor. Many 
of these little creatures are bought by men who 
know nothing about their proper care, and in- 
deed who are really too poor to be able to buy 
them sufficient food. The result is that a large 
number of them come to the hospital emaciated 
and sick. These are put in comfortable stalls, 
well nourished and tended till fit to go back to 
work, then their owners are given instructions 
as to their care and treatment. Since the intro- 
duction of the motor-cab, which abounds in 
London, and makes getting about not much more 
expensive than traveling on street-cars with us, 
the drivers of hansoms and four-wheelers have 
been sadly crowded to the wall. Not a few of 
them have been starved out. In many cases 
they have not earned enough to maintain them- 
selves and their horses, and so there are these 
men to help when their horses give out from lack 
of sufficient food. The transition period is 
working great hardship for these unfortunate 
men and their horses, but if the day comes 
when the motor-car takes entirely the place of 
the horse-drawn vehicle for heavy teaming and 
cab work we shall all have a far smaller burden 
of sympathy to carry for the animal world. 

Dogs and cats and birds make up the rest of 
the animals in the hospital. Several most 
difficult operations have been performed which 
have resulted in restoring to health valuable 
animals. We saw a dog well and happy which 
had had its spleen removed. Its owner was over- 
joyed. Every operation is performed with the 
subject under the influence of ether. No animal 
is allowed to suffer the slightest unnecessary 
The hospital has been an inestimable 
boon to the poor. 

Sixteen ambulances are maintained at various 
stations throughout the city and answer calls 
which may come by telephone, the hospital 
having arranged for free telephoning in case of 
an injured or sick animal. These ambulances 
are largely the gifts of individuals who have 
become interested in the work. So also many 
of the stalls and kennels bear the names of pets 
in memory of which they have been endowed. 
The institution is entirely separate from the 
work of the R. S C. A., whose wide-spread 
activities throughout England show the vast 
good it is accomplishing, and leave it small time 
for such special service as the hospital is doing. 


The animal hospital at Lodepur, near Calcutta, 
has usually about 1,000 animals under treatment 
—horses, oxen, mules, elephants, dogs, and 
sheep—all comfortably housed and looked after 
by a staff of eighty native ‘“‘nurses,”” under the 
orders of a British veterinary surgeon. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SLAUGHTERING 


It was our rare good fortune to call upon our 
most courteous friend, Mr. Edward Fairholme, 
secretary of the Royal S. P. C.A., the very day 
before certain experiments were to be made at 
Chatham in what may be called the more humane 
methods of slaughter. A cordial invitation was 
at once given us to be present. It wasan oppor- 
tunity eagerly accepted. To Mr. Fairholme we 
owe a large debt of gratitude for many kind- 
nesses shown us here in London. 

Chatham is one of the three great English 
naval stations. At these stations, under the 
control of the British Admiralty, the animals 
used for food for the navy and for the marines, 
are slaughtered. The abattoirs are large, airy, 
fitted with all necessary appliances, and are kept 
in the finest sanitary condition. Had it been 
known that an American citizen was present 
inside the dockyards without a special permit 
from some government official the situation 
might have proved a trifle awkward. Nothing 
however was thought of it by any one concerned 
until it was too late to object, and then it was 
good-naturedly taken for granted that our in- 
terest was wholly in the method of slaughtering 
and not in matters of naval construction. 

The experiments were to consist in killing the 
animals first by the old-fashioned way now 
prevailing at these naval abattoirs, viz., by the 
blow of the poleax, and also by the newer method 
urged by the Royal S. P. C. A., by means of the 
“humane killer,” and, for the smaller animals, 
sheep and swine, by an improved Behr pistol. 

The city council of Chatham and two or three 
invited veterinarians were also present beside 
the superintendent of the abattoir and a number 
of government officials. The experiments had 
been arranged by the agent of the Humane 
Society. Mr. Cash, of Coventry, who has done 
more than any man in England to hasten reform 
methods in slaughter, spending time and money 
in princely fashion, and of whom we shall have 
more to say in a subsequent letter, had his rep- 
resentative on the ground who was to give an 
exhibition of the operation of the more humane 
appliances. 

Of course, the head butcher, an expert in the 
use of the poleax, looked with suspicion upon any 
modern devite that might take the place of his 
old-fashioned instrument. Indeed, outside of 
three or four of us, there was doubtless little 
sympathy with the proposed new methods. 
The first bullock was brought into one of the 
slaughter-chambers, of which the floor and sides 
were of glazed tiles. It was made fast by a 
chain around its neck, and while the assistant 
held the head the butcher struck the blow. He 
did his work well. The animal dropped in- 
stantly, evidently without a second’s conscious 
suffering. Then, when the carcass had been 
withdrawn into another room and all signs of 
blood thoroughly washed away, the second 
bullock was brought in. The head was made 
fast in the same way as before, but this time, 
without any assistance from an attendant, the 
man with the “humane killer” stepped quickly 
to the side of the animal, placed the end of the 
pistol which is at right angles to an arm some 
three feet in length, pulled the trigger, and the 
bullock dropped without a struggle. In both 
cases “‘pithing’’ followed, i. e., a small cane 
about the size of a lead pencil and some two 
and a half feet long is inserted in the place where 
the poleax and the bullet entered. This is done 
to hasten the muscular reaction and quicken the 
discharge of blood when the knife is applied. 

These experiments were repeated, the smaller 
animals being stunned by a smaller pistol in 
which by a blank cartridge a bolt of steel about 
an inch long and which springs back into the 
pistol, enters the brain. This method of stun- 
ning sheep and swine and calves was so clearly 
a vast gain over the blow with a mallet, that 
everyone was immediately convinced that there 
could be no question as to the wisdom of its use. 

With reference to the use of the larger pistol 
in the cases of bullocks it was evident that an 
expert who never failed to strike the exact spot 
with the poleax did the work as surely and 


instantly as it was done by the pistol. But 
everyone present saw at once that with the 
pistol almost any one, even with the slightest 
experience, could destroy the animal without in- 
flicting the least unnecessary suffering. And 
here is the real point. In the great majority of 
cases the men who strike the blow are not ex- 
perts, and if the animal moves its head an inch 
the blow may have to be repeated once or even 
more times before consciousness ceases. 

After it was all over, and some of us were 
indeed glad when it was, the members of the 
city council, the veterinarians, and the superin- 
tendent of the abattoir were unanimous in the 
opinion that the new devices were bound to win 
their way into general use; that while there could 
be no conscious suffering where they were em- 
ployed they so lessened the possibility of suffer- 
ing where inexperienced men did the stunning, 
that their use should be universally recom- 
mended. Mr. Palmer, the able superintendent, 
who is also the chief meat inspector, and whose 
courtesy we most sincerely appreciated, told us 
that after witnessing these experiments, he was 
going to report to the chief officers of the 
Admiralty recommending that these devices be 
introduced into the naval abattoirs. - 

Another word should be said about the atti- 
tude of the government toward this whole 
matter of slaughter. It is deeply interesting to 
see how large a part the humane idea plays in 
the rules, posted throughout the buildings, con- 
trolling the army and navy abattoirs, a copy of 
which was given us. Read the following, you 
who think the humane element out of place in 
the house of slaughter, and as you read imagine 
these rules hung up in the great abattoirs of the 
United States: 

“1. All animals awaiting slaughter are to be 
kept as far as possible from any contact with the 
sights or smells of the slaughter-house itself. 

“2. All animals are to be screened off from 
their fellows when being slaughtered. 

‘3. All animals are to be stunned or otherwise 
rendered unconscious before blood is drawn. 

“4. Immediately after the removal of each 
carcass, and before the next animal is brought 
in, the slaughter-chamber is to be thoroughly 
flushed down and cleansed of all traces of blood.” 

Then mark this paragraph with which these 
rules conclude: 

“The chief object of the foregoing Regulations ts 
to ensure that animals are spared all unnecessary 
suffering before death. The strictest care is there- 
fore to be taken to comply with the spirit as well 
as with the letter, of these instructions and master 
butchers will be held responsible for their rigid 
observance.” 

The latter part of the month we shall pay a 
visit to Coventry, about a hundred miles from 
London, where Mr. C. Cash, above referred to, 
has built a model abattoir at his own expense 
and where every endeavor has been made to 
teach the British public the most humane 
methods to be employed in taking animal life 
for food. Mr. Cash is probably by all odds the 
best living authority upon this subject, his 
wealth and time being given to the alleviation of 
the cruelties of the slaughter-pens, particularly 
of England, though his influence is reaching far 
and wide. His invitation to spend a day at 
Coventry we have gladly accepted. 

London, July 15, 1911. FoR. 


DANGER IN OILY PAVEMENT 


The danger to horses caused by oil on the 
street has led several cities to pass ordinances 
which oe gg the dropping of oil or grease 
of any kind. The necessity of this action arises 
from the dripping and careless spilling of oil from 
automobiles and motor trucks. Such ordinances 
provide that dripping-pans must be used and 
that offenders shall be fined, imprisoned, or both. 
The use of oil upon the streets has resulted in 
positive injury to many an animal. Asphalt and 
other hard-surfaced pavements, when covered 
with oil, are rendered slippery and exceedingly 
treacherous for horses, particularly after rain has 
allen. 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 
Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 


Incorporated March, 1868 


HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Telephone etc.) Fort Hill 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 


JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN, 
HARVEY R. FULLER. 
EDGAR F. COMEE, Night Agent. 


Correspondence is solicited from any part of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 45 Milk Street, Boston, 
but it is essential that particulars be given accurately, with 
names, addresses or team numbers of offending drivers or 
owners. 

The Society has local agents in practically each city 
and town in the state, but maintains district agents with 
headquarters as follows: 


Where to Report Complaints 


Berkshire, Hampden and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 

Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT L. 
— Worcester, 314 Main Street. Tel. 2494. 

Dukes, Barnstable and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 

cat Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties—Cases are attended to by agents of the Society 
having their headquarters at the central office, 45 Milk 
Street, Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 2640. Night, Sunday, 
and holiday calls always answered. 


Ambulance Always Ready 


Some one is on duty at the main office at every hour 
of the day and night, including Sundays and holidays, 
and the ambulance for sick or disabled horses can always 
be had by calling our Massachusetts Society, Fort Hill 2604. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases, where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of 
the Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon 
that of a police officer or Society agent. 


‘“FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


“To those who will have them properly posted we send: ° 


(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards cautioning all persons against overdriving, 
overloading, overworking, depriving of necessary sustenance 
and —- or inflicting any unnecessary cruelty upon 
any animal. 

(3) Placards for the protection of horses everywhere 
from docking and tight checkreins. 


PRESIDENT ROWLEY AT HOME 

President and Mrs. Francis H. Rowley arrived 
in Boston on the steamer Franconia of the 
Cunard line, Wednesday, August 16, after a 
delightful automobile trip throughout France, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Dr. Rowley’s 
account of his visit to the abattoirs of Paris, 
published in our August number, was eagerly 
read as will be his vivid description of the ex- 
periments in humane slaughtering which he saw 
in England, printed on the opposite page of this 
issue. . Our readers may expect other interesting 
articles from Dr. Rowley’s pen, in future num- 
bers, telling of his various experiences in study- 
humane situation wherever his travels 
too 


Massachusetts needs ever to realize that: 
Society owes a debt to its dumb servants; 
Prevention is always better than cure; 
Cruelty is a disgrace to civilization; 
Animals look to us for protection. 


WORK OF A SUMMER MONTH 


Animals examined ............... 3820 
Number of prosecutions........... 27 
Number of convictions ........... 24 
Horses taken from work........... 155 
Horses humanely killed .......... 74 
Horses watered at hydrant stations 

in Boston and Cambridge ...... 103,964 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received $5,000 from 
bequest of Miss Elizabeth Fuller Capen, and 
$100 from bequest of Mrs. Cornelia P. Matthes. 
It acknowledges gifts of $50 from Mrs. A. B. 
Clum, for the horse ambulance; $35 from Mrs. 
Bryce J. Allan; and, for summer work for the 
horses, $50 from Miss G. G. Eaton, in memory of 
Mrs. Wm. S. Eaton, $50 from Mrs. W. W. 
Warren, $30 from Miss H. Loring, and $25 each 
from William Endicott, Mrs. T. K. Lothrop, 
Miss Fanny Foster, Geo. G. Hall, Mrs. John C. 
Phillips, Lester Leland, Hon. Wm. A. Gaston, 
Frank B. Bemis, Mrs. Mary Thayer, John D. 
Williams. 

The Society is remembered by gifts of $1,000 
each, in the wills of Mrs. Mary L. Day and 
George A. Torrey of Boston. 

Boston, August 16, 1911. 


FOR KICKING A STRAY CAT 

The Society recently prosecuted a resident 
of Brighton for cruelty to a stray cat. Evi- 
dence showed that the defendant had kicked 
and beaten the animal and thrown it into a 
vacant lot where it was found on the following 
morning and humanely killed. A fine of $15 
was imposed. 


THE DAY OF THE HORSE 

In the opinion of a member of the S. P. C. A. 
at Buffalo, the day is not very far distant when 
there will arise a wide-spread agitation for yearly 
vacations for all city horses. The master of the 
horse does not work as hard physically as does 
his faithful animal, which is compelled to toil 
long hours in all sorts of weather; is often subject 
to ill treatment and abuse, and has little protec- 
tion from the ignorance and cruelty of those who 
may have him in their control. Organized effort 
has done much to protect the horse from the 
ill treatment of irresponsible and incompetent 
drivers, but the Buffalo friend of the horse 
thinks that still better things are coming. He 
says: 

“Employers have learned that their men can 
do better work if they are allowed a week or two 
of complete rest in each year, aside from the 
longer hours of rest which civilization has 
brought them. Why, then, the humanitarians 
will demand, should not the horse be accorded 
an equal freedom? Why should he not be given 
a vacation in the field—be turned loose to do 
exactly as he pleases for a certain period? Why 
should not better work be obtained from him 
if this were done? 

“Of course the horses in the country do get 
this rest and recreation. I’m speaking about the 
city horses. Again it is quite true that many 
owners of horses do give them just such liberty 
in hot months. But I anticipate a law which 
will be obligatory, just as a human vacation 
law will doubtless soon be made. 

, for one, hope that the Day of the Horse 
is not far distant.” 


A TRAVELING FOUNTAIN 

An automobile carrying water for horses upon 
the streets has been in use in Philadelphia during 
the past summer. The Women’s Pennsylvania 

. P. C. A. are the inventors and owners of this 
new vehicle which has been run in those sections 
where troughs or fountains are not available. 

The machine has a capacity of 150 gallons of 
water, carries eight buckets and is equipped with 
an ice-water cooler for drivers. The number of 
horses to which it brought relief seems to justify 
its continued use. 


Now that vacation is over it is pertinent 
to ask ourselves if we have made our plans 
for humane work for the coming year. It 
may cost money, it may cost time, it may 
cost thought. What can we do? 


"pests. 


BIRDS AS MONEY SAVERS 

The destruction of insect-eating birds should 
not be overlooked by those attempting to ex- 
plain the increased cost of living. Government 
statistics show that our agriculture has suffered 
to the extent of billions of dollars through the 
ravages of insects. The annual loss has in- 
creased steadily until it has reached a figure 
which the human mind cannot grasp. 

In the cotton belt of the South the boll weevil, 
which has increased with such rapidity as to 
become a plague, took as its toll in one year 
more than $25,000,000 worth of a product upon 
which every man, woman, and child is dependent. 
And in this same section is permitted the whole- 
sale destruction of birds, seventy-five per cent. 
of whose food is the crop-destroying insect! We 
shall pay for this loss, sustained largely through 
folly and ignorance, when we buy our clothes. 
Grain, vegetable, and fruit culture in many 
localities is so hampered by noxious insects that 
the farmer “drags home the stingy harvest” 
discouraged and with good cause for abandoning 
his occupation. Every dollar’s worth of damage 
which the bird guards could have prevented 
must come out of the pockets of the people. 

Poison sprays and other artificial means do 
not successfully check the damage done by insect 
We must look to the wild birds for 
substantial relief. They will not fail us, even if 
we do no more than simply let them live. 


TRIUMPH OF THE CAMERA 

The pictures of animals, featured in many 
magazines, books, and even daily newspapers, 
are supplying a popular demand. Photography 
furnishes nothing more attractive than trophies 
of the hunt with the camera. Instead of the 
dead bodies of innocent animals that love life, 
they show the life-like images of creatures that 
grace and beautify nature. Such pictures often 
teach humane lessons more effectively than any 
plea, argument, or sermon. A writer in the. 
Poultry Journal thus points out the difference in 
results between camera and shotgun: 

People in general have become educated to such 
an appreciation and love for our native birds and 
wild animals that they would ten times over rather 
see the photograph of one of these wild friends 
reproduced in papers, books, or magazines than to 
see or read of a man killing any number of them at 
one shot or in one day’s sport. In fact, the sensible 
and humane huntsman of today shoots with the 
camera instead of the gun, and the intelligent and 
educated trapper lies in ambush to study the form, 
actions, and habits of the wild things of fields, for- 
ests, and streams, rather than crush them in jaws 
of steel and kill them for what their hides will bring... 

Wild animals will hold their own among wild 
animals, and no species will become extinct or 
greatly reduced in numbers through natural ene- 
mies. All will share the open feeding and nesting 
grounds in balanced proportions. But no wild 
animals can withstand the attacks of man, and no 
species can multiply under the reign of the modern 
shotgun. 


CITY WILL BOARD HORSES 


That worn-out or overworked horses may 
have a place to rest and recuperate, the city 
of Seattle has opened the public pastures to a 
limited number. The problem of how to take 
care of these old veterans of industry with 
which every large city has to deal, never was 
solved more happily. To Miss May Krueger, 
secretary of the local Humane Society, be- 
longs the credit of securing this concession 
from the city officials. Hereafter the toil- 
worn horses will have a vacation when they 
need it, even in winter as well as summer. 


A BAND OF MERCY AT WORK 


The boys and girls of the Manchester, Ver- 
mont, Band of Mercy held a fair during the 
summer at which they cleared fifty dollars. 
They sent $30 to the New York Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund, retained $15 to be used for prizes 
for the best working horses at the local County 
Fair, and donated $5 to the Angell Memorial 
Hospital. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND Mercy TO /[ > 


EverRY LIVING 


Angell. 


Founded by Geo. T. Incorporated March, 1889 


The executive officers of the Atherican Humane 
Education Society are the same as those of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, whose names are printed on 
the preceding page. 

For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see last page. Checks 
should be made payable to Hon. Henry B. Hill, 
Treasurer. 


FRANCE’S NEW LAW 


All lovers of animals will rejoice that the 
French Senate has just voted what is known as 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Bill. No 
important legislation upon this subject has oc- 
curred since 1850. Heretofore no person could 
be punished for cruelty to animals unless he 
were the owner, or represented the owner. 
Some time ago, for example, a wine dealer be- 
coming annoyed by some dogs which he deemed 
a nuisance in front of his shop, seized them, 
poured turpentine over them and set them afire. 
Summoned before the magistrate he was dis- 
missed on the ground that he was not the pro- 
prietor of the dogs. In June of this year a male 
domestic, who had been discharged, tore out 
the eyes of his former employer’s horse. The 
law was unable to punish the brutal fellow. 

According to the new act anyone who hence- 
forth maltreats a domestic animal will be sub- 
ject to punishment, and a second offence will 
be much more severely dealt with. Three 
months’ imprisonment, however, and a fine of 
sixty dollars, is the maximum penalty. This 
has been, in spite of the limitation in the matter 
of penalty, a splendid step in advance. 


THE HORSE’S PRAYER 
Like the ripples that widen in a lake into 
which one casts a stone the influence of the 
Horse’s Prayer seems to be reaching into many 
a far-off land. Already it has been translated 
into French, German, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, 
Bulgarian, and, for all we know, into other 
tongues. The latest new dress in which we have 
seen it comes from where the Basque language 
is spoken. With it there is also, in the same 
strange garb, the Oxen’s Prayer, of which one of 
our vice-presidents is the author. If we had our 
Tennyson near at hand we would like to quote a 
part of the little poem that tells of the seed flung 
over the wall whose flowers all now may have. 
Can't some one find out the name of the author 
of the prayer as it first appeared in the Swedish, 

without our additions and 
F 


IN MEXICO 


Mr. Edward C. Butler, secretary of the S. P. 
C. A. in Mexico, was sent a copy of our edition 
of the Horse’s Prayer some months ago. He 
writes that he had some copies printed in Span- 
ish and got the chief of police to have them 
posted up in the different offices of the police 
department there. Through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske, it is expected that 
a very liberal distribution of the placards will be 
made under the auspices of the Mexican Society. 

Mr. Butler writes that the Society in the City 
of Mexico has battled for seven years, and done 
good work, but that after the October elections 
he hopes to reorganize on a larger scale. 


ANOTHER DOGS’ CEMETERY 

Wandering around the fine old castle of Edin- 
burgh, rich with so much of romance and legend 
and history, we stumbled most accidentally upon 
a little nook, walled c: irefully in by itself and 
bearing the inscription, “Cemetery for Soldiers’ 
Dogs.” 

A score and more of modest tombstones stand 
at the head of as many graves, on some of which 
there were fresh flowers lying. Each stone gave 
the name of the faithful friend who had been 
buried there and: the name of the company or 
owner to which he belonged. We copied one for 
Our Dumb Animals. it read, “In memory of 
Pat who followed the 72nd Highlanders in peace 
and war for ten years.’’ Edinburgh is also 
the city where was reared the monument costing 
nearly three thousand dollars to Grey Friars’ 
Bobby. The loyalty of that little friend that 
for twelve long years watched by its master’s 
grave, the citizens of that beautiful city, with 
its noble monuments to the men who have made 
Scotland great in poetry and learning and heroic 
deeds, did not deem it beneath their care to 
commemorate by this other memorial which 
stands as a perpetual witness to all the youth of 
their fair city of the meaning of that single word, 
“loyalty.”’ Outside the study window of Scott, 
at Abbotsford, we saw the monument Sir Walter 
had placed above the grave,of the dog he had 
loved so well. The exquisite marble that best 
preserves the likeness of Scott himself shows his 
daily companion aad friend lying at his feet. 

In the light of all this, and knowing something 
of the almost human intelligence of the sheep- 
dogs of Scottish moor and mountain, one 
would never dream im Scotland of resenting an 
insult in the language of the ancient Hebrew, 
saying, “Is thy servant a dog?” FE... KR. 


“BLACK BEAUTY’ FOR CUBA 

Recently the American Humane Education 
Society sent two hundred copies of Spanish 
“Black Beauty” to Mrs. Jeannette Ryder for use 
in her great work in Cuba. We hope to be able 
to send five hundred more copies as soon as our 
new edition of this book is off the press. Why? 

Let the answer be found in this extract from 
the last letter received from Mrs. Ry der: 

“We are known here just for being ‘Protectoras 
de animales.’ Last night returning from the 
Refuge for lost and abandoned animals (I go 
every night there with the scraps from the hotel 
table) a lot of ragamuffins saw me and wanted 
to come home with me to get something to read 
that would tell them about animals. I came 
home with about fifteen little street urchins, and 
Martinez gave them papers and talked tc them 
Wherever we are in the streets we stand for 
nothing else but the work for animals and poor 
children.’ 

If all our readers could realize just how much 
Mrs. Ryder and her faithful Band of Mercy 
workers are doing, not only in Havana, but 
throughout provincial Cuba, to stop bull- fighting 
and lesser cruelties, surely they would seize 
this opportunity to assist in educating the Cubans 
af tomorrow. 


NEW SOCIETIES IN CALIFORNIA 

The Nevada County Humane Society, for the 
prevention of cruelty to children and animals, 
yas organized in Nevada City, California, with 
seventy-eight members, early in July by Mrs. 
E. M. Deardorff. The board of directors com- 
prises some of the most prominent citizens of the 
town, including the mayor, Dr. C. W. Chapman, 
who was chosen president. This is the largest 
and one of the most promising of the several 
humane societies that Mrs. Deardorff has formed 
under the auspices of the American Humane 
Education Society in cooperation with the State 
Humane Association. 
On August 1 a similar society was formed by 
Mrs. Deardorff in Grass Valley. Over fifty 
charter members were secured. Rev. Isaac 
Dawson was elected president. Both these or- 
ganizations are incorporated under the laws of 
California. 


Remember the American Humane Education Society in your will. 


ALONG 


LIFE’S PATHWAY, 
Bennett Neff. 


Flora Trueblood 

This volume, termed by the author ‘‘a poem in 
four cantos with recreations,’ is noteworthy fot the 
high ideals dominating the verse and for the splendor 
of its forty-five illustrations. Many of the latter 
are full-page, including four in colors. 

“The Sunrise of Peace” is a fine allegorical repre- 
sentation, 5 x 15 inches, of the Scripture, ‘‘And I 
saw heaven opened, and behold, a white horse!”’ 
The central figure in it bears harmony and peace to 
all living creatures. Two pachyderms below join 
with the trumpeter in acclamation. Two messen- 
gers appear in the heavens, one at the right heralding 
love and hope to kindly souls, and one on the left 
bringing gifts to those who aspire to nobler thought, 
who toil for others, and who some day shal! reign 
triumphant. 

Portraits of the author, Count Tolstoi, Richard 
Martin, Geo. T. Angell, Frances E. Willard, Neal 
Dow, Dr. W. O. Stillman, Henry Bergh, Clara 
Barton, and Susan B. Anthony, indicate the lines 
of philanthropy touched upon, while the book is 
inscribed ‘“‘to those who would destroy cruelty.” 
Mottoes in prose, in the form of foot-notes, add to 
the interest of the pages. 

145 pp., $2. Published by the Author, Logans- 
port, Ind. 


TRAVELING HUMANE LIBRARY 

Once more we would call attention to the 
Traveling Humane Libraries, of thirty-one vol- 
umes each, which our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society offers to loan to deserving societies 
or individuals for free circulation. 

Mr. F. R. Langley, president of one of the 
largest and most active Bands of Mercy in Boston, 
writes as follows of the influence of these books: 

“T wish to thank you for the use of the Travel- 
ing Library. Our members have learned many 
valuable lessons from the many types of child- 
hood mentioned in the books. Their knowledge 
of the animals has increased to such an extent 
that many of them have formed little nature 
study classes and are learning the habits and 
customs of the birds and squirrels and other little 
dumb friends. 

“IT am more than satisfied with the junior 
members’ interest, and I think that now they 
will endeavor to show more kindness to animals, 
and be kinder to one another.” 


GOOD BOOKS AT COST 

The American Humane Education Society 
offers its five most popular humane books at 
five cents each net, when ordered in large quan- 
tities to be sent by express or freight: 

Black Beauty (245 pp.) illustrated 

For Pity’s Sake (191 pp.) illustrated 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst (154 pp.) 

The Strike at Shane’s (91 pp.) 

The Lady of the Robins (194 pp.) 

These volumes are bound in heavy paper, 
printed from clear type on pages 7 x 5 inches. 
For prices by mail see last page. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING 

A splendid way to 
raise money in 
schools, churches, 
Sunday schools, or 
elsewhere. We offer 
beautiful sterling sil- 
ver medals at cost, 
$1.75 by registered 
mail. This cut shows 
the size and face in- 
scriptions. On the 
back is engraved 
“The American Hu- 
mane Education 
Society.” 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


PLEDGE 


“*I will try to be kind to all living | creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


M. S. P. C. A. on our badges means ‘Merciful 
Society Prevention of Cruelty to All.”’ 


We are glad to report this month one hundred 
and seventy-seven new branches of our Parent 
Band of Mercy, making a total of eighty-one 
thousand, six hundred and forty-seven, with prob- 
ably two and a half million members. 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘How to Form Bands of Mercy”’ and 
other publications; also without cost, to every 
person who forms a Band of Mercy, obtaining 
the signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post office 
address (town and state) of the president who 
has been duly elected: 


1. The monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Annual Report of the American Humane Education 
Society and Massachusetts 2. 6. A. 

3. Mr. Angell’s “‘Address to the Boston Public Schools,” 

“‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” and ‘‘Relations 
of Animals That Can Speak to Those That Are Dumb.” 

4. “Does it Pay?’’—an account of one Band of Mercy. 

> caer, of “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

The ‘ ‘Humane Manual,” and “Exercises for Teach- 
ers ral Pupils,”” used on Humane Day in the public schools 
of Massachusetts. 

7. Fifteen ‘“‘Humane Education Leaflets,” 
pictures and selected stories and poems. 

8. For the president, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of juvenile temperance organizations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be presi- 
dents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl, fourteen years old, can form 
a Band without cost, and receive what we offer above. 


containing 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
pledge together. (See “‘Melodies.’’) 

2.—Remarks by President and reading of report of last 
meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 

‘“‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures; 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier 
and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BAND OF MERCY BADGES 


They are very handsome—a white star ona blue ground, 


with gilt letters and border. We sell the large size for two 
cents each and the small size for one cent each, postpaid, in 
of five or more. 

See last page for prices of other Band of Mercy supplies 
and humane publications. 


AT THE PASTURE 


I'D LIKE TO GO 
It seems to me I'd like to go 
Where bells don’t ring, or whistles blow, 
Nor clocks don’t strike, nor gongs don’t sound, 
And I'd have stillness all around— 


Not real stillness, but just the trees’ 

Low whispering, or the hum of bees, 
Or brooks, faint babbling over stones 
In strangely, softly tangled tones; 


Or maybe the cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds in the hedges hid, 
Or just some such sweet sounds as these 
To fill a tired heart with ease. 


If ’tweren’t for sight and sound and smell, 
I'd like the city pretty well; 

But when it comes to getting rest, 

I like the country lots the best. 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 

Just quit the city’s din and dust 

And get out where the sky is blue— 
And, say, now, how does it seem to you? 


EUGENE FIELD. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
BUTTERCUP 


Her name is Buttercup because ever since she 
came she has worn a little comb on her head 
that resembles a buttercup. 

A few weeks ago her mother sat patiently on 
fourteen eggs and Buttercup was the only one 
that ever peeped. But for some unknown 
reason the other broods in the different pens 
refused to associate with her and pecked at her 
so constantly that we had to let her have the 
run of the yard all alone outside of the coops. 

The result is she has become a pet. Although 
she has neither brother nor sister, she has a bright 
eye, a good memory and is very sociable. 

Whenever I am pulling weeds in the garden 
she always runs quickly to assist in catching the 
bugs and worms that come up with each root. 

She knows her name as well as you do and 
no matter how far away from the house she 
may have strayed, whenever she hears the call 
of Buttercup she comes running as fast, as her 
little green legs will carry her. 

When bedtime arrives, she comes to the back 
porch and calling as loudly as she can, lets us 
know that she is sleepy. As soon as I appear 
she jumps on the second or third round of the 
trellis, hops onto my hand, climbs up my shoul- 
der, cuddles up to my cheek, and twitters to me 
softly and lovingly. Afterwards I open the tool- 
house door and take out a large pan, when she 
immediately jumps on the edge of it. I put her 


back in the tool-house, close the door, and she 
remains until morning. 

She is. just as affectionate as she possibly can 
be, and I am quite certain that we will never be 
able to eat her or let anyone else do so. 


South Bend, Ind. 


H. A. PERSHING, 


BARS 


For Our Dumb Animals 
FEEDING THE MUD-TURTLES 


I would like to tell the readers of Our Dumb 
Animals about the mud-turtles we have here as 
summer pets. 

On the farm known as “Harbor View,” in the 
town of Westport, Massachusetts, is a pond 
around the shore of which grows the wild azalea 
and the wild rose, entwined with grapevine 
Hither the yellow-breasted barn swallow comes 
for a drink before it flies back to feed its young in 
the nest near by, and over it flits the red-winged 
blackbird with its cheery notes of o-ka-lee. 

Any time during a summer day, should you 
take a pail filled with chicken dough and step 
to one of the openings on the bank and tap on 
the pail with a spoon, all over the pond there- 
would appear the heads of small checkered-back 
mud-turtles. The next moment they would 
begin to swim towards you, and fairly tumble 
over each other to get at the dough you had 
thrown out to them. I counted fourteen and 
there were many more not quite so bold as the 
rest, who stretched up their necks and eyed 
me intently. The strange thing about it is, that 
the turtles seem to remember from year to year 
and never appear timid in the spring as one would 
expect. Before any one had thought of their 
coming out this season. two ladies were passing 
the pond and hearing the splashing of water 
looked, and behold! the turtles were swimming 
towards them eager for their ration of dough: 
Much amusement is afforded visitors at the farm 
during the summer watching the turtles eat out 
of the spoon held in the hand. M. McD 


THE BOY’S SLING 


A great hulking boy, with nothing to do, 

Was trying his sling with a hard stone or two, 
And thought it good sport to shoot down and kill 
Our sweet feathered songsters upon the green hill. 


A dear little bluebird, perched up in a tree, 

Was singing the song of the happy and free, 

With his pretty mate by him, how happy were they, 
In God’s blessed sunshine, that beautiful day! 


In the midst of his song came a stone from the hand 
Of that cowardly boy, skulking there on the sand; 


’ And the bird’s note of joy broke in a faint cry, 


As he fell on the roadside to struggle and die. 


A bright life thus ended and laid out of sight! 
A helper destroyed, who well earned his right 
To his share of sunshine and his place in life, 
His pride in his nestlings and dear little wife! 


His song has been hushed, but woe to the heart 
So cruel and mean as to act such a part! 
Oh! never, dear children, thus sully your hand 
By killing for sport the sweet birds of our land. 
H. E. DELEMARE 
in Young Folk’s Catholic Weekly. 


Your pets love and honor you and they 
expect you to be kind to them. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


By Professor DEIDRICH LANGE, St. Paul, Minnesota 


the OFT 


“WHOOF” 


(Copyright, 1911, by D. Lange) 


HE year of 1910, if bears have any 
traditions, will long be remem- 
bered by the black bears of the 
north as the year of the great 
famine. Blueberries and acorns, 
which are the bear staples in late 
summer and autumn, had been a 
complete failure, and a hungry 
bear, who needs as much food as a 
healthy, growing boy, had to range 
far and wide to find a meal, to say 
nothing of storing up a supply 
of fat for the coming winter. 

During that summer I made the acquaintance 
of a young black bear who lived in the woods of 
the Itasca State Park in Northern Minnesota. 

Under the jack pines at Tamarack Springs 
several men who were working on the fire breaks 
had plenty of bacon and bread and butter in 
camp, and the odor of frying meat struck the 
nostrils of the famished bear. 

Now Whoof, as we called this young bear, 
was mad with hunger, and one August afternoon, 
when the men were away at their work he boldly 
came out of the tamarack swamp, broke into the 
meat box, ate a pound of butter and carried away 
a large slab of bacon. It was the first square 
meal he had eaten since the suckers stopped 
running on the shallows early in the spring. 

The next day he went again and made a meal 
of meat and bread, and on the third day the men 
barely prevented him from breaking into their 
meat box in their very presence. 

On his two visits he had eaten about five 
dollars’ worth of bacon and butter and something 
had to be done if the camp was not to be broken 
up. The men had no desire to shoot the bear, 
so one of them, Ben Hemmrick, dug up a pit 
about six feet deep. He covered the pit with 
pine boughs and thin boards partly sawed 
through, and over the center of the pit he placed 
the meat box. 

About 5 o'clock the next morning Hemmrick 
was awakened by acrash. ‘‘Get up, boys, we’ve 
caught the bear!’’ he called to his two fellow- 
campers as he rushed out of the tent. And 


there was Whoof at the bottom of the pit. 

As soon as I learned of the captive bear, I 
hurried to the scene, about two miles from my 
camp, and half an hour later, John Stillwell, fore- 
man at the forestry camp, arrived with a bear 
cage which he had hurriedly constructed of 
lumber and woven wire. 

The question now arose how best to get the 
bear into the cage without injuring him. We 
were all new hands at capturing bears. After 
some consultation we formed a plan: The cage 
was lifted off the wagon and its open end placed 
near the pit, the edge of which was dug down a 
little. Then we slipped a chain and a rope over 
the bear's neck, and ran the chain lengthwise 
through the cage. Two men pulled on the chain 
and one man on the rope and before Whoof knew 
what was going on he was in the cage and lifted 
into the wagon 

After we had pulled him into the cage he ut- 
tered a most appalling moan, which sounded 
almost like the cry of a man in pain. At first 
he seemed to be dazed by his new experience, for 
as the wagon jolted slowly over the rough forest 
road he held his nose so close to the wire that 
it was cut and bumped by the jolting of the 
wagon, but after riding a mile in this way his 
education progressed so far that he withdrew his 
nose from the wire. 

To take care of a bear, feed him and keep his 
cage clean makes quite a little work, and we were 
soon discussing what to do with our captive. I 
was desirous of making an experiment which, to 
my knowledge, had never been made. I wanted 
to know if possible how long this bear would live, 
how big he would grow and how far he would 
range if we set him free. To secure this infor- 
mation I had:a tag made of brass with this in- 
scription: “Write to D. Lange, St. Paul, Minn.” 

This tag was wired securely to a chain which 
we had carefully fastened on Whoof’s neck. On 
September first Mr. Stillwell and his men lifted 
Whoof’s cage on a launch, ferried over to the 
peninsula in Lake Itasca, and gave Whoof his 
freedom. He started digging for roots as soon 
as he was free, and as the launch pushed off from 


From Guide to Nature, Sound Beach, Conn, 


SOUTHERN FOX SQUIRREL (FLORIDA) 


RING-TAILED RACOON 


shore he stood up on the edge of the timber for 
a minute and then disappeared in the thicket. 

“You will never see him or hear of him,” the 
men said as Whoof disappeared. 

But they were wrong. I did hear of Whoof 
sooner than I had expected. Under date of 
‘ere 25, 1910, I received the following 
etter: 


“Professor Lange, St. Paul, Minn. Dear Sir:— 
I wish :to notify you, as per your request on the 
‘Bear's collar,’ that he has passed to the happy 
hunting grounds while getting fat on my corn on 
Sec. 27, Town of Moose, about nine miles south of 
Shevlin, Minn. 

“T shot him about dark on the evening of Oct. 10. 

“*Piease let me know where he was captured and 
where turned loose. 

“T wish to say that he came in very handy as I 
was entirely out of meat, and please notify me 
when you turn the next one loose. 

“Thanking you for your kindness, I remain, 

“Respectfully yours, 
“MELVIN E. CUMMINGS.” 


I was glad to hear of Whoof, but I was sorry 
to hear of him so soon. All who knew him well 
had hoped that, reckless youth though he was, 
he might grow up to be a big bear and become 
wise and cautious as his mother tried to make him 
when he was a fuzzy little cub. 

He lived only forty days after being liberated. 
We had originally put a small bell on him, but 
took it off because we were afraid it might annoy 
him and hinder him in getting around. Had we 
left it on it might have saved his life, for the small 
chain and brass tag could not be seen from a 
distance. 

Thompson Seton, the naturalist, says of the 
black bear, which is the only bear found east of 
the Rocky mountains: ‘This bear is a shy, in- 
offensive animal. A dangerous black bear is 
much less frequent than a dangerous dog or bull, 
and I am in favor of not only repealing all laws 
granting bounties for killing bears, but of putting 
it on the protected list, as a high class game 
animal.” 

With this statement I heartily agree. There 
should be a closed season on bears as well as on 
moose and deer. 

Many boys and even some men have the idea 
that killing a bear is a brave and heroic thing, 
but this is a mistake. With men who obey the 
game laws when they go hunting I have no 
quarrel, but there is no heroism and very little 
danger about hunting any wild animal now 
living on earth with a long range, high power 
rifle. Against such a weapon the whole brute 
creation is helpless. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? To awaken in the heart of every child the impulse of kindness toward all that lives—toward 


the dumb beasts and toward each human brother; to teach the evil of war and violence, the beauty of mercy and of love. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 


| 
New Bands of Mercy | 80649 No. 32 80690 Div. 3 


With Names of Presidents Susanna Mainwaring E. D. Mann 


80731 No. 16 80770 No. 4 

Miss Marlin Edna Schucker 
80771 No. 5 

Julia Knieps 


80772 No. 6 
Mary McMunigle Elanor Knox E. J. Ford Miss Holmes Julia Knieps 


No. 7 | 80652 No. 35 80693 Div. 6 80734 No. 19 Bedford School Building 

Bathusies Keney Mary Murray E. M. Northup Miss Holmes 80773 No. 1 

No. 8 | No. 36 80694 Div. 7 12th Ward Nunnery Hill Sch. Katherine Loudermilk 

Virginia Foley ‘ Jessie Anderson M. E. Powers _ | 80735 No. 1 80774 No. 2 

No. 9 No. 37 ‘ 80695 Div. 8 Lucy Young _ Katherine Loudermilk 

el Leanna Edie E. J. Merrick 80736 No. 2 80775 No. 3 

No. 10 No. 38 80696 Div. 9 M. P. Knox 

Nellie Erhart Sadie Searight F. E. Frost 80737 No. 3 

No. 11 No. 39 Riverdale School Nannie Stinson Carrie E. Bersner 

Julia Rabbitt Mrs. M. Duffy 80697 Div. 1 80738 No. 4 80777 No. 5 

No. 12 No. 40 Elizabeth Rowell Josephine Marshall Mina Appel 

Margaret Conley Mrs. M. Duffy 80698 Div. 2 80739 No. 5 80778 No. 6 

No. 13 No. 41 Genevieve Dowling Blanche Krouse Mina Appel 

Anna Woods Florence Callen Meadow St. School 80740 No.6 | 80779 No. 7 

No. 14 No. 42 80699 Div. 1 Gertrude Scott Irene Cloud 

Annie Larkin Bertha Mensch Ellen E. Donkersley 80741 No. 7 80780 No. 8 

No. 15 No. 43 80700 Div. 2 Jane R. Till Irene Cloud 

Nellie Mowry Emma Scott M. I. Sanderson 80742 No.8 No. 9 

No. 16 No. 44 80701 Div. 3 Jane Walker Katherine L. Urben 

Kate A. Barry Miss Cannon F. M. Chapin Bellefield Pub. School No. 10 

Sixth Ward School No. 45 80702 Div. 4 80743 Bd. 1 Elizabeth E. Spotts 

No. 1 Miss A. Carter K. C. Flood : Sadie D. Johns No. 11 

Lillian Myers No. 46 80703 Div. 5 80744 Bd. 2 May Kime 

No. 2 Anna McMunn C. M. Barton Edna Righter No. 12 

Lillian Myers No. 47 80704 Div. 6 Minersville Sub. Dist. School Martha J. Orr 

No. 3 Carrie Bragdon L. M. Cushman No. 2 No. 13 

Jennie Nesbit No. 48 * Bridge Street School No. 1 Martha Lewis 

No. 4 Clara Mueller 80705 Div. 1 Effie J. Rice No. 14 

Jennie Nesbit . Katherine Murphy No. 2 Emelie Spreyer 

No. 5 80706 Div. 2 Jean Hamill No. 15 

Sophia Reineke i Rosetta Profitt Minersville Sub. School Bldg. Emma E. Felding 

No. 6 80707 Div. 3 No. 4 Wayland, Mich. 

Sophia Reineke E. E. Cott No. 1 Wayland Sch. 

No. 7 Inez Burroughs 80708 Div. 4 Alice L. Lytle 80788 No. 1 

Eleanor Thompson No. 52 ; E. E. Clifford No. 2 Deyo Fox 

No. 8 Prof. James N. Smith John Ashley School Minneola S. Stahl 80789 No. 2 

Lyda Barber Lowell, Mass. 80709 Div. 1 Minersville School Building Paul Wing 

No. 9 — School Mary L. Ingram No. 5 Oneonta, N. Y. 

6th Gr. 80710 Div. 2 No. 1 Dist. No. 7 

nosey ual Beryl I. Blair N. G. Cody Mary Loesch 80790 Oneonta 

Mary Anderson Wes: Springfield, Mass. 80711 Div. 3 No. 2 Edgar Couse 

No. 11 Mittineague School E. L. Alderman Ellen G. Weaver Nassau, Bahama Islands 

Mary Anderson Div, 1 80712 Prospect Hill School Bellefield School Building | 80791 First Nassau Bd. 

No. 12 M. R. Sullivan Katherine Reilly No. 1 N. H. Rigby 

Mary Lenkard Div. 2 80713 Amostown School Mary McRoberts Sharon, Conn. 

No. 13 G. K. Ball Agnes G. Scully No. 2 80792 The Silver 

Mary Lenkard Div. 3 80714 Tatham School Mary McRoberts Rev. W. A. Mackey 

No. 14 C. K. Shepard Mrs. A. M. Titus No. 3 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Minnie Gerst Div. 4 Guide Rock, Nebr. Katherine Wall Fifth Ward Pub. Sch. 

No. 15 A. M. Cook 80715 Guide Rock No. 4 No. 1 

Minnie Gerst Div. 5 Ruth F. Yung Katherine Wall Xina Lang 

No. 16 Evelyn Dowdling Pittsburgh, Pa. No. 5 No. 2 

Alda Bingey Div. 6 Holmes Pub. School Elizabeth Powers Catherine H. Marion 

No. 17 E. W. Curley Bd. No. 1 No. 6 No. 3 

Alda Bingey Div. 7 Miss Norrish Elizabeth Powers Jean B. Crawford 
80635 No. 18 A. M. Cumming No. 2 No. 7 No. 4 

Ora Albright Div. 8 Miss Haddock Eleanor Price Minnie A. McMunn 
80636 No. 19 Catherine Maybury No. 3 No. 8 No. 5 

Ora Albright Park Ave. School Miss Haddock Elizabeth Jones Kate C. Robison 
80637 No. 20 Div. 1 No. 4 No. 9 No. 6 

Mazie Graham W. H. Emmons Miss Miller Hannah Jones Frances V. McNorton 
80638 No. 21 Div. 2 No. 5 No. 11 No. 7 

Mazie Graham i A. W. Maxwell Miss Heughes Elsie Eberle Luella Crawford 
80639 No. 22 Div. 3 No. 6 No. 13 80800 No. 8 

Elizabeth Musgrave M. C. Thompson Miss Moore Margaret Owens Anna E. Moore 
80640 No. 23 Div. 4 No. 7 


No. 14 80801 No. 9 
Ella Chambers M. G. Hill Miss Moore Glades Times Matilda R. Melville 
80641 No. 24 nag No. 8 Roger 80802 No. 10 
’ Ella Chambers R. F. Taylor Mins Stewart ag ee Estella Ladley 
80642 No. 25 ; No. 9 80803 No. 11 
Div. 6 Miss Stewart No. 16 Nan J. Jamison 
. Edna Trimble M. Danah 18S M Dohert 
80643 No. 26 ep . No. 10 ary Doherty 80804 No. 12 
Edna Trimble ogc Miss Markley No. 17 Hettie Kaufman 
80644 No. 27 M. F. Hinckley 26 No. 11 Elizabeth Kearns 80805 No. 13 
> . Div. 8 Miss Markley No. 18 Lottie Moon 
Florence Conner 
80645 No. 28 | B. M. Hall No. 12 Emma Hulme 80806 No. 14 
Florence Conner | > he. . : Miss Toudy Holmes School Building Lottie Moon 
80646 No. 29 | Cardine Thurston No. 13 No. 1 80807 No. 15 
Frances Partington | Main St. School Miss Toudy Anne M. Doherty Anna M. Duvall 
80647 No. 30 | 80688 Div. 1 No. 14 No. 2 80808 No. 16 
Frances Partington | E, E. White Mrs. Mercer Sara Rubenstein Grace N. Lacock 
80648 No. 31 80689 Div. 2 80730 No. 15 No. 3 80809 No. 17 
Jane Hipsley | Lurane Packard Miss Vickerman Edna Schucker Myrtle E. King 


‘ | 80650 No. 33 80691 Div. 4 80732 No. 17 
Pitisburgh, Pa. | 

oe Sct “a Florence Campbell Elizabeth Bogar Miss Morgan 
No. 6 | 80651 No. 34 80692 Div. 5 e 80733 No. 18 


Carrie E. Bersner 
80776 No. 4 
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80810 


80811 


80812 


80813 


80814 


80815 


80816 


80817 


80818 


80819 


80820 


80821 


SOS22 


80823 


80824 


80825 


80826 


80827 


80828 


80829 


80830 


80831 


80832 


80833 


80834 


80835 


80836 


80837 


80838 


80839 


80840 


80841 


80842 


80843 


80844 


80845 


SU846 


SOS47 


SOS48 


$0850 


80851 


No. 18 

Myrtle E. King 
No. 19 

Florence E. Stern 
No. 20 
Florence E. 
No. 21 
Caroline Hill 

No. 22 

Daisy P. Bash 
No. 23 

Ada Stanford 

No. 24 

Lona B McCrea 
No. 25 

Lona B. McCrea 
No. 26 

Madge M. Gilmor 
No. 27 

Madge M. Gilmor 
No. 28 


Stern 


Mary C. Taggart 
No. 29 

Mary C. Taggart 
No. 30 

Margaret B. Hayden 
No. 31 

Margaret B. Hayden 
No. 32 

Mary Parmely 

No. 33 

Edith M. Blythe 
Washington, D.C. 
Hayes School 

No. 1 

Violett Houghton 
No. 2 

Grace Eli 

No. 3 

Howard Johnson 
No. 4 

Earle Hartman 
No. 5 

Beatrice Hauslan 
No. 6 

Stanley Carnes 
No. 7 

James McDonough 


No. 8 

Therisa Quigley 
No. 9 

Emma L. Wilson 
Anacostia, D.C 
Van Buren School 
No. 1 

Joseph Bartley 
No. 2 

Helen Kountz 
No. 3 

Ella Willard 

No. 4 

William Carter 
No. 5 

Ellis Stone 

No. 6 

Paul Demeron 
No. 7 


Dorsay Kelley 
Ketcham School 


No. 1 

Marion Pyles 
No. 2 

Hugh Krontz 
No. 3 

Mabel Gillott 
No. 4 

Willie Thorn 

No. 5 

George Quade 
No. 6 

James Larsen 
No. 7 


Myla Goddard 

Congress Heights, D.C. 
Congress Heights School 
No, 1 

Maurice Fillius 

No. 2 

Harman Story 

No. 3 

Melvin Wishard 


80852 


80853 


80854 


| 80855 


80856 


| 80858 


| 80859 


80860 


| 80861 


| 80862 


80863 


| $0864 


80865 


80866 


| 80867 


80868 


| 80869 


| 


| 


| 


80876 


80877 


80878 


80879 


80880 


| SOSS1 


80882 


80883 


80884 


80885 


80886 


SOS87 


| 80888 


| 80889 


80890 


80891 


| 80892 


80893 


sO894 


No. 4 

Anna McKenna 
No. 5 

Ruth Smith 

No. 6 

Justin Cox 

No. 7 

Harold W. Mattingly 
No. 8 

Catherine Muntz 
No. 9 

Bessie Price 
Twining City, D.C. 
Benjamin G. Orr School 
No. 1 

Arthur Robinson 
No. 2 

Emmerson Beall 
No. 3 

Albert Miller 
No. 4 

Edward Maier 
No. 5 

Gladys Whipple 
No. 6 

Charles Burg 
Good Hope, D.C. 
Stanton School 
No. 1 

Edna W. Shaw 
No. 2 

Harry Panzner 
No. 3 

Bertha Schnapauf 
No. 4 

Marie Pyles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Soho School 

No. i 

Miss Orr 

No. 2 

Miss Orr 

No. 3 

Miss Dickson 
No. 4 

Miss Dickson 
No. 5 

Miss Price 

No. 6 

Miss Price 

No. 7 

Miss Wright 


5 No.8 


Miss Wright 
No. 9 

Miss Holmes 
No. 10 

Miss Holmes 
No. 11 

Miss Johns 
No. 12 

Miss Small 
No. 13 

Miss Frazer 
No. 14 

Miss Andrews 
No. 15 

Miss Lockhart 
No. 16 

Miss Lockhart 
No. 17 

Miss Ewens 
No. 18 

E. Davis 

No. 19 

Miss Davis 
No. 20 

Miss Marks 
No. 21 

Miss Marks 
No. 22 

Miss Naughten 
No. 23 

Miss M. Davis 
No. 24 

Mrs. Ramsey 
No. 25 

Miss Davies 
No. 26 

Miss Battenfelder 
No. 27 

Miss Heckert 


| 
| 80805 
| 80896 
| 


| $0897 


| 80904 
80905 
80906 
80907 


80908 


| 80909 
| 80910 
| $0911 
| soo12 
80913 


80914 


80929 
80930 
80931 
80932 


80933 


80934 


80935 


No. 28 

Miss Tilton 

No 29 

Miss Polley 
Beltzhoover School 
No. 1 

Margaret Herron 
No. 2 

Eleanor Bersner 
No. 3 

Elizabeth Richardson 
No. 4 

Emma Evans 

No. 5 

Elizabeth Kester 
No. 6 

Florence E. Fisher 
No. 7 

Grace Vensel 

No. 8 

Mary E. Edwards 
No. 9 

Magdalene Speicher 
No. 10 

Edna Pritchard 
No. 11 

Dora Pfannenschmidt 
No. 12 

Bertha A. Goetter 
No. 13 

Elizabeth Lorch 
No. 14 

Amelia Semmelrock 
No. 15 

Mrs. S. F. Brown 
No. 16 

Millie D. Duvall 
No. 17 

Edna M. Jones 

No. 18 

Harriet E. Richards 


5 No. 19 


Mary Ellen Tomb 
Oakland Sch., Holmes Bldg. 
No. 1 

Miss Edwards 
No. 2 

Miss Edwards 
No. 3 

Miss Rickert 

No. 4 

Miss Rickert 

No. 5 

Miss Hively 

9th Ward School 
No. 1 

Anna N. Foley 
No. 2 

Anna N. Foley 
No. 3 

Alice M. O'Neill 
No. 4 

Nora E. Waddell 
No. 5 

Katherine Sheedy 
No. 6 

Anna M. Herdnvan 


7 No.7 


Amanda C. Criste 
No. 8 

Anna M. Callan 

No. 9 

Mary Collins 

No. 10 

Adda M. Noale 
Duquesne Pub. School 
No. 1 

Jane C. Bryce 

No. 2 

Eliza Langan 

No. 3 

Mr. M. ). McMahon 
Kindergarten 5th Ward Sch. 
No. 1 

H. W. Golden 

No. 2 

Mary Parmerly 
Providence, R. 1. 
Harris Ave. School 
Willing Workers 
Div. 1 

Bertha G. Salisbury 


80937 


80938 


80939 


| $0940 


Div. 2 

Marion C. Meegan 
Div. 3 

Helen E. Essex 
Div. 4 

Sarah L. Norton 
Amherst St. School 
Golden Rule 


Div. 1 
Louise M. Corcoran 
80941 Div. 2 
Mabel E. Jordan 
80942 Div. 3 
Lucy E. Gannon 
80943 Div. 4 
Elizabeth F. Cole 
Sisson St. School 
Kind Helpers 
80944 Div. 1 
Nellie A. Farrell 
80945 Div. 2 
Eva I. Fanning 
80946 Div. 3 
Flora E. Hunt 
Berkshire St. School 
Faithful Workers 
80947 Div. 1 
Anna G. Duffy 
80948 Div. 2 
Carrie E. Drew 
80949 Div. 3 
Sarah T. McCabe 
80950 Div. 4 
| Emma P. Hussey 
80951 Div. 5 
Mary E. Clifford 
80952 Div. 6 
Sarah L. Kennedy 
River Ave. School 
Kind Friends 
80953 Div. 1 
Sarah L. Stetson 
80954 Div. 2 
Isabel M. Connolly 
80955 Div. 3 
Maude E. Walker 
Federal St. Primary Sch. 
80956 Kind Hearts 
Teresa A. Sullivan 
80957 Kind Deeds 
A. C. Geary 
80958 Kind Thoughts 
M. A. Munster 
80959 Kind Words 
Elizabeth G. Carroll 
America St. School 
Kind Helpers 
80960 Div. 1 
Ida E. Mather 
80961 Div. 2 
Olga J. Kundin 
80962 Div. 3 
Lottie Hurd 
80963 Div. 4 
Nora F. Radigan 
80964 Div. 5 
Viola U. Ploettner 
80965 Div. 6 
Elizabeth McEntee 
80966 Div. 7 
Teresa V. McKenna 
80967 Div. 8 
Fannie C. Carroll 
80968 Div. 9 
Julia Geisel 
80969 Div. 10 
Helen V. Healey 
80970 Div. 11 
Jane L. Holt 
Knight St. School 
Kind Children 
80971 Div. 1 
Mary C. Brodie 
80972 Div. 2 
Elizabeth I. Grady 
80973 Div. 3 
Alice R. McElroy 
80974 Div. 4 
Mary I. Tillinghast 
80975 Div. 5 


Annie L. Preston 


80976 


Jae 


80978 


80979 


80980 


80981 


80982 


80983 


80984 


80985 


80986 


80987 


80988 


80989 


80999 


81000 


81001 


81002 


81003 


81004 


81005 


81006 


81007 


81008 


81009 


81010 


s1011 


81012 


81013 


81014 


Div. 6 

Katherine J. Galeuzzi 
Div. 7 

Philomena M. Johnson 
Div. 8 

Gertrude C. Miller 
Div. 9 

Florence G. Disley 
Div. 10 

Agnes B. Martin 
Div. 11 

Elizabeth V. Carroll 
Div. 12 

Madeleine T. Sullivan 
Div. 13 

Margaret L. E. Hamill 
Div. 14 

Laura H. Clark 

Div. 15 

Alice L. Mahy 

Ring St. School 
Sunshine 

Div. 1 

Mary C. Dunn 

Div. 2 

Frances M. Quinn 
Div. 3 

Emma G. Pierce 
Div. 4 

Mary L. Eaton 
Courtland St. School 
Sunshine 

Div. 1 

Florence M. Kennon 
Div. 2 

Margaret FE. Tally 
Div. 3 

Helen S. Jenckes 
Div. 4 

Charlotte A. Barry 
Moses Brown School 
Div. 1 

Mrs. Clara G. Bacon 
Div. 2 

Miss Clark 

Div. 3 

Miss Haskell 

Div. 4 

Miss Lane 

Div. 5 

Mr. Mead 

Montague St. School 
Willing Workers 
Div. 1 
Francesca des Cosgrove 
Div. 2 

Helen Eaton 

Div. 3 

Mabel T. Gardner 
Div. 4 

Winnifred M. Rice 
Div. 5 

Anna O. Foster 

Div. 6 

A. Elizabeth Burr 
Rochambeau Ave. School 
Loyal Protectors 
Div. i 

Jennie T. Coffey 
Div. 2 

Charlotte E. Caffrey 
Div. 3 

C. Grace Coutanche 
Div. 4 

Emma E. McKenna 
Div. 5 

Ellen McCrillis 

East Manning St. School 
Trusty Workers 

Div. 1 

Mary L. Cawley 
Div. 2 

Annie F. Bartlett 
Div. 3 

M. Eliza Hurley 
Div. 4 

Josephine Dillon 
Miss Wheeler's School 
True Hearted Protectors 
Div. 1 

Harold W. Slade 
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COMPANIONABLE CAT 
HERE is no animal more 


cat. If she does not lend 
herself to that close and 
familiar intercourse which 
is the delight of the dog’s 
heart, if she does not follow 
at our heels or show any 
exuberant satisfaction in 
our society, she is, never- 
theless, after her own quiet 
fashion, a steadfast and 
discriminating little friend. 

A boy without a dog lacks one of the essential 
blessings of boyhood. A home without a cat 
lacks the finest charm of domesticity. To see 
pussy basking by the fire is to double our own 
pleasure in its warmth; her drowsy purr is the 
most perfect expression of supreme content; and 
when she leaps into our lap we feel flattered by 
this graceful proof of confidence and attachment. 

The marked individuality of the cat is at once 
the most interesting and the most baffling thing 
about her. Happily for us who are pussy’s true 
lovers, there are infinite possibilities in every 
kitten, whether it be of pure Persian blood or 
the valueless offspring of the kitchen cat. A 
well-marked little tabby is one of the most 
beautiful animals in the world, and may be had 
often for the asking. A coal-black cat, or one 
with deep orange fur, grows handsomer with each 
succeeding year. It is essential, however, that 
the kitten should come of good stock, by which 
I mean that it should have been well brought up 
by a careful and painstaking mother. As well 
expect gentility from a neglected child as from 
a neglected kitten. 

‘A mother cat, accustomed to decorous house- 
hold ways, rears her kittens conscientiously, and 
even severely, punishing them every time they 
misbehave. It is she who teaches them that 
exquisite cleanliness which is the most charming 
feline characteristic. It is she who shows them 
how to wash their faces—such a laborious pro- 
cess—! and how to keep their beautiful fur free 
from dust and dirt. It is she who impresses upon 
their infant minds that scratching at play is not 
permissible, and that their sharp little claws must 
be kept well sheathed, even in moments of ex- 
citement. It is she who trains them to sit 
patient and motionless over a crack in the floor, 
from which some day an unhappy mouskin will 
come creeping into deadly peril. 

A kitten, started in the paths of virtue, will 
tread them decorously for life; but we must 
recognize and respect her independence of 
character. Affection is not with her an easy and 
inevitable motion, as it is with the dog. She is 
unmoved by cajolery, and she wearies of boister- 
ous caresses. But she does enjoy companionship, 
and she manifests her enjoyment very sweetly 
and suitably. 

No animal dislikes being alone as much as 
does the cat. No animal is more methodical in 
her habits. Order and routine are essential to 
her content. She likes to see the same people 
doing the same things at the same time day after 
day. 

Because I sit quietly at my desk every morning 
from nine o'clock until one, my cats have always 
spent their mornings with me, watching with 
grave attention the progress of my work, and 
now and then jumping upon my papers to give 
my pen an encouraging pat. Their distress 
when cleaning day comes, and brooms and dust- 
pans drive us from our accustomed haunts, is 
only equaled by my own. 

This quiet and well-bred companionship comes 
very close to sympathy. At night, by the fire- 
light, it is pleasant to see the decorous manner 
in which a cat joins the family group. She 
selects her favorite chair, makes her careful 
evening toilet, and politely repels the advances 
of the dog. 


SYMPATHY 
I love to know that birds are safe, 
Beyond the reach of cats; 
If only they were quite secure 
From cruel women’s hats! 


companionable than the. 


Photograph by ELLA D. SPALDING, 


TABBY ON PARADE 


Boston 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE CAT 

To gain the friendship of a cat is a difficult 
thing. The cat is a philosophical, methodical, 
quiet animal, tenacious of its own habits, fond 
of order and cleanliness, and it does not lightly 
confer its friendship. If you are worthy of its 
affection, a cat will be your friend, but never your 
slave. He keeps his free will, though he loves, 
and he will not do for you what he thinks un- 
reasonable; but if he once gives himself to you, 
it is with such absolute confidence, such fidelity 
of affection. He makes himself the companion 
of your hours of solitude, melancholy, and toil. 
He remains for whole evenings on your knee, 
uttering his contented purr, happy to be with 
you, and forsaking the company of animals of 
his own species. In vain do melodious mewings 
on the roof invite him to one of those cat parties 
in which fish bones play the part of tea and cakes; 
he is not to be tempted away from you. Put 
him down and he will jump up again, with a sort 
of cooing sound that is like a gentle reproach; 
and sometimes he will sit upon the carpet in 
front of you, with eyes so melting, so caressing, 
and so human, that they almost frighten you, 
for it is impossible to believe that a soul is not 
there. THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


A CHURCH-GOING CAT 

A cat has lived for sixteen years at a church 
in the suburbs of London. She has had a kind 
master in the person of the janitor and regularly 
attends the services. She has brought up many 
sons and daughters which have been sold at 
church benefits, netting substantial sums to help 
defray. expenses. The cat appears to take 
genuine interest in all the activities of the 
church. 


CHOOSING A KITTEN 
They said, ‘‘Now choose which you want to keep;”’ 
And they meant to drown the rest, I know. 
I wish the mother would go to sleep, 
And not sit there, and stare at me so— 
She heard, and she understands, I know. 


I suppose they think it takes too much milk, 
And meat, and things to feed all four. 

The darlings! They’re just as soft as silk! 
Now the folks might fuss if there had been more, 
But it’s such a few kittens—only four! 


Shall I keep that one who is saying ‘‘Please!”’ 
Or that funny one, who is just half black? 

Or the one with stockings up to his knees, 
And patches all the way down his back, 
And his little ears, finished off with black? 


Or the dear little white one, over there, 
Who does not seem to suspect it at all? 
At least, if she does, she doesn’t care, 
For she’s actually playing with a ball! 
I cannot choose,-—I must keep them all! 


CARE OF PET CATS 

The following suggestions by Mrs. H. E. 
Devoe, secretary of the Syracuse Cat Club, are 
from the Outing Magazine: 

Fresh water should be kept where the cat may 
have access to it during the summer. A lump 
of sulphur in the dish is also good for the animal. 

Uncooked food of any kind should never be 
fed cats, although a little raw beef may be given 
at long intervals just for a treat or to tempt 
the appetite when everything else fails. Raw 
meat as an exclusive diet will kill a cat. 

Twice a day for feeding is sufficient, excepting 
for a kitten under six months old. After nine 
months a cat matures. Vegetables are liked by 
most cats and are an excellent food. 

Give your cats clean dishes to eat and drink 
from. The dishes should be washed daily. Give 
milk as part of the cat’s diet, but do not keep a 
dish of milk or food standing after the cat has 
eaten all it desires. 


lather with a reliable soap, then run all over the 
animal beginning at the head and keeping the 
lather out of its eyes. Leave the lather on for 
fifteen minutes; then rinse off thoroughly with 
tepid water and let the fur dry without rubbing, 
keeping the animal indoors until perfectly dry. 
Never attempt to wash a cat unassisted. Time 
and patience will also be necessary. Never use 
any dog remedy, no matter how successful the 
latter has worked on a dog. Creolin, carbolic 
acid, kerosene or gasolene are fatal to most cats. 

If the cat is ill, advise with a veterinary or some 
one who has had experience with cats. Any 


To keep the pet free from pests make a strong 


member of a cat club will give information - 


willingly at any time. 

Liquid medicines may easily be administered 
by placing in an ounce medicine bottle, then 
pouring into the cat’s mouth. Pills should be 
sugar-coated, if possible, when they will be taken 
more easily. Olive oil is a sovereign remedy for 
nearly all the troubles most cats are heir to, and 
it will also produce a glossy coat. 


RECEIPTS BY THE M.S. P. C. A. FOR JULY, 1911 
Fines and witness fees, $531.05. 
For the New Electric Horse Ambulance and Hydrant 
Watering Stations 
Mrs. Charles Van Brunt, $100; Mrs. A. N. Milliken, $50; 
Miss F. M. Faulkner, $50; — W. W. Warren, $50; Mrs. 


A. B. Clum, $50; Miss G. G. Eaton, in memory of Mrs. 
William Storer Eaton, “Mrs. | $30; 
Miss H. Loring, $30; Mrs. B. L. Young, $30; Se 


$15; Mrs. Geo. M. Nowell, $15; Miss Mary sch til 
$15; J. C. Storey, $15; Mrs. Charles T. White, $15; 
Fred A. Davenport, $15; Miss A. M. Goodwin, $4; F. D. 
Amsden, $3; B. H. Ticknor, $3; ‘‘A friend,” $2; Mrs. 
J. M. Willcutt, $2; Mrs. A. T. Hobart, $2; Mrs. A. G. 
Clerk, $2; Miss Lydia E. Sumner, $1; Mrs. Harriet Bay- 
ley, $1; Belle R. Atherton, $1; A. W. Rice, $1. 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Miss Julia Lyman, Miss M. Elizabeth Carter, Miss 
Ada F. Hughes, C. H. Collins, Mrs. James M. Crafts, Mrs. 
John W. Carter, Charles Whittemore, William Endicott, 
Mrs. T. K. Lothrop, Miss Fanny Foster, The Atlantic 
Works, Mrs. Charles I. Travelli, George G. Hall, Mrs. 
John C. Phillips, Lester Leland, Hon. Wm. A. Gaston. 
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TWENTY DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. iry S. Russell, F. B. Sears, Mrs. W. L. Parker, 
Mrs. Sidney ect Miss M. A. O. Elder, J. Murray 
Forbes, Mrs. Amos P. Tapley, Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Walter 
Hunnewell, Mrs. Mary Lee Ware, Mrs. Jacob Hittinger, 
Mrs. Herbert H. Eustis, James H. Stetson, Miss E. G. 
Houghton, Mrs. H. S. Grew, Mrs. John H. Morison. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 

W. E. L. Dillaway, Benj. Leeds, Rev. Geo. S. Fiske, 
F. W. Bradlee, Hon. Sam’l C. Lawrence, Edward C. 
Johnson, Mrs. Robert S. Russell, Grenville H. Norcross, 
Edw. W. Grew, Horace S. Sears, Mrs. Daniel Merriman, 
Mrs. J. S. Lee, George Wigglesworth, Mrs. A. A. Sweet, 
Geo. R. Armstrong, “A friend,’” Mrs. Geo. G. Lowell, 
W. S. Bigelow, M. D., J. W. Wheelwright, Mrs. H. K. 
Appleton. H. M. Weston, Austin L. Baker, Miss Elizabeth 
H. Bartol, Mrs. Wm. M. Wood, Mrs. Donald Gordon, Miss 
Annie B. Coolidge, Miss Anna P. Jackson, Mrs. Augustus 
H. Ellis, Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell, H. C. Derby, C. W. 
Sturgis, Mrs. C. W. Kennard, Charles A. Dean, “‘A friend,” 
Miss M. R. Peabody, Mrs. John W. Elliot, Miss Martha A. 
Alford, Mrs. David P. Kimball, William Simes, M. S. P. 
Pollard, N. M. Safford. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Miss Josephine B. Sturgis, Mrs. Ida R. Hall, “A friend,” 
F. H. Hedge, Mrs. H. C. Mason, “‘E. S. R-,"" General Baking 
Co., Melville L. Cobb, Miss Gertrude A. Shattuck, Miss 
Lucy S. Brewer, Magee Furnace Co., James Nowell, David 
C. Percival, Brown, Durrell & Co., Hon. Perlie A. Dyar, 
Miss Alice B. Stevens, Miss N. S. Whitwell, Mrs. Isabella H. 
Dana, Mrs. John L. Connable, “J. P. S.,’" Miss Lillian C. 
Thacher, Lincoln F. Brigham, Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Harry E. Chase, Marblehead (no name), R. R. Robinson, 
West Medford (no name), Miss Susan Minns, B. M. Jones, 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Darling, Miss Emma Rodman, Mrs. 
J. H. Davenport, E. W. Burdett, William Firth, Mrs. 
Robert F. Swan, Mrs. John E. Devlin, Mrs. C. H. Phillips, 
Miss E. F. Munroe, “‘in memory of my faithful horse, 
Fanny,” Mrs. A. M. Pickford, Miss K. A. Tarbell,* Mrs. 
J. C. Palfrey, Miss L. W. Caldwell. Miss Ellen Anderson, 
T. B. Fitzpatrick, Herbert H. Flagg, Mrs. M. H. Munro, 
Mrs. M. P. White, Miss Julia Goddard. 


For Other Purposes 

Miss Sidney Clementson, $10; Miss Heloise Meyer, $10; 
Mrs. O. B. Ireland, $10; Mrs. Geo. Church, $4; Geo. S. 
Merriam, $3; Mrs. M. Goodacre, for Memorial Building, 
$3; Mrs. John Pell, $3; Mrs. A. L. Barnes, $3; Mrs. 
F. J. Childs, $1.50; Mrs. J. W. Richards (for Memorial), 
$0.65; E. C. Dempsey, for Memorial Building, $0.50; Mrs. 
H. A. Brainard, $0.30. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. Josephine QOsterhout, H. A. Moses, Mrs. S. J. 
Gordon, Mrs. A. R. Wright, Mrs. M. W. Smith, Mrs. G. S. 
Doten, Max E. Butler, Mrs. O. E. Johnson, Mrs. H. A. 
Owen, Mrs. Arthur Whitney, Mrs. W. B. Nesbet, Mrs. 
I. J. Bostwich, Mrs. Lucy J. Abbey, Miss Etherland F. 
Folsom, Mrs. Laura A. Fuller, Mrs. Cecil P. Wilson, 
Howard S. Kerner, Edw. C. Perkins. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 

Miss E. C. Armsby, Mrs. H. E. Hitchcock, Mrs. C. 
Wurtzbach, H. W. Russell, Mrs. A. R. Smith, A. Sedgwick, 
Alice G. Symonds, M. D., Miss A. P. Henchman, Murray 
Brown, Mrs. C. J. Ridgeway, E. F. Sweet, Mrs. H. O. 
Barrett, C. A. Lawrence, Geo. G. Page Box Co., Mrs. W. 
Ticknor, H. Calkins, Robert Stott, Mrs. F. S. Pearson, 
Miss G. E. J. Kearin, W. T. Day, Mrs. M. C. Hamilton, 
James Noonan, S. B. Goodale, G. L. Taylor, Henry Tick- 
nor, H. S. Eaton, John Higgins, Mrs. J. A. Brewer, Mrs. 
M. A. Malley, Platt & Gossler, Mrs. W. L. Hill, F. P. 
Smith, Miss M. C. Goldthwaite, Malden Lumber Co., 
Mrs. E. P. Gibbons. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Dr. Geo. F. Pease, Miss A. Tuckerman, W. H. Palmer, 
Philip Eisemann, Benj. P. Barker, Miss M. Merrill, ‘“‘Cash,”’ 
Mrs. H. M. R. White, A. C. Collins, Miss C. Tobey, C. S. 
Russell, H. E. Foote, Mrs. B. O’Brien, Mrs. A. H. Whiting, 
Mrs. J. Dewey, Mrs. J. Holahan, Mrs. C. E. Wood, Mrs. 
M. Lester, Mrs. E. M. Garon, N. C. Williams, Mrs. A. A. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. R. T. Platt, E. B. Dolby, E. Brophy, 
J. F. Mullaly, Peterson Grain & Coal Co., I. B. Kartner, 
J. J. Harvey, Mrs. E. M. Winters, Miss A. Lee, Mrs. H. P. 
Bliss, W. D. French, E. J. Atkins, Miss A. E. Snyder, 
Mrs. E. Kimble, Mrs. F. H. Smith, F. Budlong, A. P. Horne, 
Mrs. L. Landon, Mrs. T. Heaton, C. B. Landon, Miss 
K. McP. Howe, F. Murdock, Mrs. C. A. Haskell, C. A. 
Davenport, M. D., F. A. Bower, A. B. Hammond, J. H. 
Scott, Rev. T. J. Holland, Mrs. J. T. Wiggins, W. F. 
Plummer, M. D., W. P. Sparrell, H. C. Lagreze, Mrs. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class 


W. N. Parrott, Rev. Dr. Malvern, Hoag & Waldron, I. A. 
Newhall, I. Paul, J. D. Miller, F. S. Keith, M. D., F. E. 
Withee, M. D., Hon. R. E. Harmon, Hill, Welch & Co., 
Young & Sampson, Reed & Costolo, R. A. Spaulding, 
T. W. Gardner, F. McGirr, M. D., Bay State Fuel Co., 
F. P. Merrill, Mrs. J. Royce, E. J. Brandon, S. E. Jordan, 
Mrs. E. F. M. Lincoln, Malden Trust Co., Miss L. Newhall, 
Miss I. Ireson, Rev. J. C. Harrington, J. G. Pinkham, 
M. D., F. L. Judkins, M. D., H. A. Putnam, J. O. Perry, 
M. J. Kelly, Rev. J. M. Pendergast, Mrs. G. K. Baird, 
Mrs. M. L. Hubby, Mrs. H. J. Perry, Miss E. McLauthlan, 
A. L. Bartram, Mrs. J. M. Van Huyck, Mrs. C. C. Perkins, 
Mrs. D. S. Bradley, H. M. Carey, J. A. Rice, Miss S. E. 
Shannon, Rev. J. Barstow, Mrs. H. M. Heath, Mrs. W. C. 
Benton, Mrs. R. H. Pratt, J. H. Brown, Mrs. E. R. Sabin, 
Mrs. M. Wetherhead, C. N. Mooney, Mrs. J. Shaylor. 
Mrs. B. Phipps, Mrs. V. L. Van Trump, A. E. Hall, Mrs. 
C. H. Chaffee, B. L. Deverance, Mrs. M. A. Hines, Mrs. 
W. Parlette, A. Granger, Mrs. C. O. Brown, R. Goodhind, 
Mrs. C. E. Woodruff, Miss I. M. Wilson, Mrs. J. C. Ross, 
P. Dupont, Mrs. B. Witham, Miss B. A. Baker, Dr. J. 
Jones, G. H. Cooper, C. W. Kingsley, J. A. Vreeland, D.O., 
F. M. Kirby & Co., P. C. Langdon, C. Riepert, Mrs. C. H. 
Radell, C. R. Kinney, Rice & Kelley, E. M. Huntress, 
Mrs. W. R. Carpenter, Mrs. D. Gimlick, Mrs. M. Brom- 
back, Miss M. Marcell, Rev. W. J. Dower, Mrs. C. C. 
Francis, J. S. Gillen, Mrs. J. Addison, Mrs. A. A. Pearse, 
J. H. Masterson, Miss K. S. Davis, Mrs. W. B. Dillon, 
Mrs. G. E. Mitchell, Mrs. C. L. Smith, Mrs. E. Bence, 
Mrs. J. Ells, Master A. G. Taylor, F. L. Dole, Mrs. C. E. 
Lombard, Mrs. H. Polly, Mrs. M. Wellington, Miss E. Foss, 
H. Gruno, Miss M. Clark, F. T. West, Miss M. M. Stevens, 
F. Eichstedt, J. T. Harper, Dr. H. W. Baldwin, Mrs. H. A. 
McCallum, Mrs. M. J. Viola, Mrs. G. A. Phipps, Miss 
E. L. Miller, Miss I. F. Rocap, Mrs. L. T. Osborne, Rev. 
N. C. Alger, C. M. Buckbee, Mrs. M. Baker, Mrs. D. P. 
Malumpy, Miss M. W. Holmes, Mrs. N. Turner, W. L. 
Bliss, Miss E. Galagher, Mrs. W. P. Clancy, Miss S. F. 
Decker, Mrs. W. F. Murphy, Mrs. W. E. Sabin, E. L. 
Corthell, Miss B. E. Millard, Dr. J. B. Beebe, G. A. Stevens. 
Total, $2,312,95. 
The American Humane Education Society, $331. 


Subscribers 

Women’s Penn. S. P. C. A.. $18.75; Mrs. L. D. Mack, 
$5; J. Goodnow & Co., $3; F. H. Raddin, $2; S. V. Ellis, 
$2; H. K. W. Hall, $2; “A friend,’’ $2; Miss Christine 
Nicholson, $1.50. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Miss S. S. Warren, Miss Charlotte Wright. Mrs. E. C 
Williams, Miss S. H. Palfrey, Mrs. T. J. Stanton, Ephraim 
Cutter, F. W. Jenness, Miss Martha Smith, B. F. Dyer, 
Prof. E. C. Bolles, Mrs. E. F. Hathaway, C. Fannie Allyn, 
Wm. Armstrong, E. A. Bigelow, W. A. McKenney, Luce & 
Manning, Miss C. L. Dresser, Gerrish Bros., F. L. Dunne & 
Co., Miss M. A. Prescott, Adams, Chapman & Co., Mrs. 
P.S. A. Page, Isaac Locke & Co., Carpenter, Morton & Co., 
Miss Sarah H. Hooker, Wm. Bloom & Co., Ella L. Sleeper, 
Dole & Bailey, C. S. Ridgeway, W. H. Turner, Barta Press, 
L. J. Jenkins. 

FIFTY CENTS EACH 

Miss Calla Harcourt, Florence Hughes, Mrs. W. C. Gould, 
F. Almquist, E. C. Dempsey, Everett Wilcox, W. M. Bixby, 
Dr. L. Rouchel, J. S. Schofield, Mrs. E. T. Lawrence, A. S. 
Cameron, Mrs. A. K. Bennett, Mary E. Latham, Miss 
G. M. Hart, A. R. Dodge, Miss Mary E. Seaman, Orland 
Reading Room, Harriet Goldsmith, Miss F. G. Cham- 
plain, Mrs. W. C. Spring, Mrs. E. G. Cederholm, Alice G. 
Clark, Belle Floyd, J. W. Zerbe, Mrs. T. D. Cowan, Mrs. 
C. B. Drew, Miss M. J. Peirce, ‘Mrs. Susan Wright, Mrs. 
Alma Richards, M. A. Parkhurst, H. A. Dyke, Miss L. M. 
Caldwell, W. C. Dickinson, Mrs. M. J. Kendall, Gladys 
Vickers, Miss S. Engle, Mrs. H. A. Brainard, Miss M. 
McDougall, A. B. Pierce, E. C. Perkins, Mrs. S. N. Carter, 
Miss A. H. Bradley, Mrs. M. C. Cronise, W. O. Hands. 

All others, $4.03. 

Total, $94.28. 

Sales of publications, etc., 

Total, $3395.06. 


$125.78. 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY FOR JULY, 1911 

A co-worker, $122.17; ‘Mrs. C. T.," $100; Public 
Schools, San Rafael, Calif., $18.30; An Illinois friend, $14; 
Miss Lela G. Dodge, $10; Mrs. L. D. Mack, $10; Mrs. E. E. 
Peterson, $7; Anna Fessenden, $6.35; Public Schools, 
Johnstown City, Ills., $6.50; City of Taunton, Mass., $4.50; 
Public Schools, Jefferson, N. H., $3.60; Mrs. Sarah Nelson 
Carter, $2.50; Public Schools, Rockport, Me., $2.40; Pub- 
lic Schools, Hartford, Vt., $2.06. 

Small sales of publications, $40.62. 


Prices of Humane Publications 


_ Publications of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society and of the M.S. P. C. A. for sale 
at our offices at these prices, post-paid: 

Black Beauty cone cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 9 cts. 
(Ita. paper 20 cts. 
. paper 25 cts. 


paper 10 cts. 
Pity’s Gake, cloth, 30 cts. paper 10 cts. 
he Lady of the Robins, cloth, re paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ........ 7 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at cloth, 20 cts. ..paper 8 cts, 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.2 25; cloth, 62 cts. ....small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, paper...... 16 cts. each. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 
Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cents ...... paper 6cts. 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People (with 
portraits) 


Humane Calendar for 1911................ 10 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets 

No. 1, Birds; No. 2, Birds; N 3, Dogs; 

No. 4, Rs No. 5, Horses; No. 6, Ani- 


No. 8, Cats; twelve 

Humane Education —What to 

How to Teach It .......... —— = 
How the Birds Help the Farmer. nae 6S 
The Air-Gun and the Bird ................ mae = 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. : Boe 
“Mollie White-Foot’s Vacation” (cat story) .30 “ “ 
Hints on the Care of Cows............. oe ae 
The Horse’s Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) . — "= @= 
The Horse's Prayer, large post card........ 
Horse’s Point of View in Summer, post card.. 1.00 “ “ 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post card ..... =a = 
“The Beggar Cat,” post card, 5c. perdoz... 40° “ 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .... .20 “ “ 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides)... .30 “ “ 
Humane Horse Book, 5 cents each, or...... 5.00 “ “ 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 

Horse, by H. C. Merwin.............. oD |= 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... me > 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, OF = 
The Bell of Atri (illus.), by Longfellow ..... : Bomex 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow... 1.000 “ “ 
Man the Animals’ God ................... 
Festival of Tender Mercies ............... wee 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. i? * 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp. ...... “6 
Exercises for Teachers and Pupils ......... — OS 
Band of Mercy Melodies (52 songs, words 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... talc: 


Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold- 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink-stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, small, one cent 
each; large, 5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents each. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
including directions for forming Societies for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, will be sent without cost to every- 
one > asking. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Official organ of all our Societies. 
Actual monthly circulation exceeds 61,000. 
Our columns independent of all advertising. 
Only gratuitous contributions considered. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and less than ten, 45 cents each; for ten and less than 
twenty-five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and less than fifty, 
35 cents; for fifty and less than one hundred, 30 cents; 
and for one hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in ad- 
vance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 

Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, 45 Milk St., » Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual a no 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 Children's i 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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